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HISTORICAL   EVIDENCES   CONSIDERED. 
I. 

In  considering  this  part  of  our  subject, 
we  shall  quote  largely  from  such  original 
Indian  historical  information  as  has  for- 
tunately survived  the  wreck  of  Vandal- 
ism, and  escaped  the  destruction  of  the 
religious  fanaticism  of  the  early  Papal 
clergy ;  under  whose  influence  and  promp- 
tings the  records  of  the  Indians  were 
piled  up  by  the  cord  and  burned,  in  the 
presence  of  their  owners;  who  wept  bit- 
terly at  the  wanton  destruction  of  books, 
which  had  cost  them  and  their  forefathers 
so  much  time  and  patience  to  write  and 
preserve.  In  quoting  from  copies  and 
abridgments  of  original  records  still  re- 
maining, and  from  the  writings  of  early 
Spanish  historians,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
carefully  compare  them  with  facts,  as  re- 
corded in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  bearing 
upon  the  subject  under  consideration.  In 
this  manner  we  hope  to  be  able  to  ad- 
vance sufficient  historical  evidence  to  es- 
tablish, in  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful 
and  unprejudiced  reader,  the  divine  ori- 
gin of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  which  has 
been  preserved,  brought  forth  and  trans- 
lated by  the  gift  and  power  of  God.  In 
treating  this  subject  we  hope  to  be  able, 
also,  to  throw  light  upon  many  important 
points  of  interest,  which  have  and  do  still 
puzzle  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful  and 
inquiring  of  our  enlightened  age. 

From  whence  came  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  America?  From  whom  did  they 
descend  ?  Whence  their  religious  knowl- 
edge and  civilization  ?  These  are  questions 
which  scientists,  as  yet,  have  been  utterly 
unable  to  solve.  Very  many  conflicting  but 
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ingenious  theories  regarding  these  inter- 
esting and  important  subjects  have  been 
advanced.  Some  of  these  are  attesting 
monuments  of  the  wonderful  imagination 
with  which  the  writers  were  gifted;  oth- 
ers show  remarkable  tenacity  in  following 
preconceived  ideas;  others  again  mani- 
fest real  bias  induced  by  prejudice  against 
well  authenticated  facts,  in  the  vain  en- 
deavor to  refute  which  some  writers  have 
expended  their  efforts;  while  still  others 
are  written  logically,  expressing  views 
strongly  supported  by  judicious  citations 
and  well  sustained  by  sound  reasoning. 

The  researches  of  distinguished  anti- 
quarians, while  challenging  the  admira- 
tion and  receiving  the  encouragement  of 
the  civilized  world,  have,  unfortunately, 
like  the  religious  teachings  of  modern 
divines,  only  resulted  in  inducing  greater 
diversity  of  opinion.  Thus  the  Christian 
world  rivals  the  antiquarian  field  of 
America,  as  a  stage  upon  which  to  man- 
ufacture doubt,  by  man  made  doubly 
doubtful.  In  each  we  find  teachers 
"ever  learning,  but  never  able  to  come  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  truth." 

That  the  Indians,  before  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  had  very 
clear  knowledge  as  to  who  they  were ; 
and  that  they  came,  at  a  very  early  date, 
over  the  great  waters,  from  a  far  distant 
country,  wandering  many  years  in  the 
wilderness,  suffering  deprivations  and 
untold  hardships  in  their  migrations,  are 
matters  so  well  established  by  the  early 
historians  that  we  can  rest  reasonably 
satisfied  with  their  testimony,  if  we  had 
no  more,  on  these  points.  That  they  had 
a  knowledge,  we  shall  hereafter  see,  of 
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the  creation,  the  deluge,  the  tower  of 
Babel,  and  of  the  confusion  of  the  lan- 
guage which  was  caused  there ;  and  of 
the  birth,  crucifixion,  resurrection  and 
doctrines  of  Christ,  as  well  as  of  the 
war  in  heaven,  is  equally  clear.  We 
shall  hereafter  see  to  what  straits  the 
early  Catholic  clergy  and  writers  were 
subjected,  in  trying  to  account  for  the 
possession,  by  the  original  inhabitants, 
of  this  varied  and  far  reaching  knowl- 
edge. 

Commencing  with  an   account  of  the 
creation,  as   had  among  them,  we  will 
proceed  to  show  the  source  of  their  in- 
formation upon  this  and  other  important 
subjects.     The  "Popol  Vuh,"  written  in 
the  dialect   of  the  Quiches,  was  transla- 
ted over  two  hundred  years  ago,  by  Xi- 
minez,   into   the  Spanish   language,  but 
was   not  printed.     The  Quiches  of  Gua- 
temala, it  is  understood,  eventually  amal- 
gamated with  the  Nahua  nations  of  Cen- 
tral  Mexico,  but   are   believed   to   have 
been,  originally,  a  branch   of  the  great 
Maya  family.  In  i860  Brasseur  de  Bour- 
bourg,  considering  the  translation  made 
by  Ximinez  very  imperfect,  translated  it 
into   French.     Baldwin,  in  his  "Ancient 
America,1'  published  by  Harper  Brothers, 
1 87 1,  states  that  it  was   written  '4111558 
as   an   abridged   reproduction  of  a  very 
ancient   Quiche'   book   which    contained 
an   account  of  their  history,  traditions, 
religion  and  cosmogony.        *        *        * 
For  those  who  study  the  book  it  is  full  of 
interest.     It  shows  us  their  conception  of 
the  Supreme  Being  and  His  relation  to 
the  world;  it  enables  us  to  see  what  they 
admired  in  character,  as  virtue,  heroism, 
nobleness  and  beauty;  it  discloses  their 
mythology  and  their  notions  of  religious 
worship ;    in  a  word,  it  bears  witness  to 
the  fact  that  the  various  families  of  man- 
kind  are   all  of   'one   blood,'  so  far,  at 
least,  as  to  be  precisely  alike  in  nature." 

(P-  1 93-) 

"The  account  of  the  creation,  with  ev- 
erything else  in  this  cosmogony  and 
mythology,  is  original,  like  the  civiliza- 
tion to  which  it  belongs.  According  to 
'Popol  Vuh,'  the  world  had  a  beginning. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  did  not  exist. 
Only  'Heaven'  existed,  below  which  all 


space  was  an  empty,  silent,  unchanging 
solitude.     Nothing  existed  there,  neither 
man,   nor    animal,   nor  earth   nor    tree. 
Then   appeared  a  vast  expanse  of  water 
on  which  divine  beings  moved  in  bright- 
ness.    'They  said   earth!' and  instantly 
the  earth  was  created.     It  came  into  be- 
ing like  a  vapor;  mountains  rose   above 
the  waters  like  lobsters,  and  were  made. 
Thus  was  the  earth  created  by  the  Heart 
of  Heaven.     Next  came  the  creation  of 
animals;  but  the  gods  were  disappointed 
because  the  animals   could   neither  tell 
names,  nor  worship  the  Heart  of  Heaven. 
Therefore    it    was    resolved    that     man 
should  be  created.     First  man  was  made 
of  earth,  but  his  flesh  had  no  cohesion; 
he  was   inert,  could   not   turn   his   head, 
and    had   no    mind,   although   he   could 
speak;    therefore   he    was   consumed   in 
the   water.      Next    men    were   made   of 
wood,  and  these  multiplied,  but  they  had 
neither  heart  nor  intellect,  and  could  not 
worship,  and   so   they  withered   up  and 
disappeared  in  the  waters.     A  third   at- 
tempt followed.  Man  was  made  of  a  tree 
called  Tzite,  and  woman  of  the  pith  of  a 
reed ;  but  uthese  failed  to  think,  speak  or 
worship,  and  were  destroyed,  all  save  a 
remnant,  which  still   exists  as  a  race  of 
small  monkeys  found  in  forests.    A  fourth 
attempt  to   create   the  human  race  was 
successful,  but  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing this  creation  are  veiled  im  mystery. 
It  took  place   before   the   beginning  of 
dawn,  when  neither  sun  nor  moon  had 
risen,  and  it  was  a  wonder-work  of  the 
Heart  of  Heaven.     Four  men  were  cre- 
ted,  and  they   could   reason,  speak   and 
see   in   such  a  manner   as   to  know  all 
things   at  once.     They    worshiped    the 
Creator  with  thanks   for  existence,   but 
the  gods,  dismayed  and  scared,  breathed 
clouds  on  their  eyes  to  limit  their  vision, 
and  cause  them  to  be  men  and  not  gods. 
Afterwards,   while   the   four    men  were 
asleep,  the  gods  made  for  them  beautiful 
wives,  and  from  these  came  all  the  tribes 
and  families  of  the  earth."  (pp.  194-5.) 

In  "The  North  Americans  of  Antiqui- 
ty," second  edition,  Harper  Brothers, 
New  York,  1880,  by  John  T.  Short,  the 
author  states,  in  a  note  on  page  212,  as 
follows:     "The  copy  is    stated  ambigu- 
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ously  to  have  been  made  to  replace  the 
original  Topol  Vuh' — national  book — 
which  was  lost.  How  a  book  that  had 
been  lost  could  be  copied  literally,  the 
Father  (meaning  Ximinez)  fails  to  tell 
us." 

Speaking  of  the  Quiches,  the  same 
author,  referring  to  Brasseur  de  Bour- 
bourg's  Hist.  Nat.  Civ.,  vol.  i,  pp.  105-6, 
and  to  Bancroft's  Native  Races,  vol.  v, 
p.  21,  both  quoting  from  the  Quiche 
MS.,  says  (p.  212):  "With  loving  and 
obedient  hearts  they  addressed  their 
prayers  to  Heaven  for  the  gift  of  off- 
spring. 'Hail,  Creator  and  Maker!  re- 
gard us,  attend  us.  Heart  of  Heaven, 
Heart  of  Earth,  do  not  forsake  us,  do 
not  leave  us.  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
Heart  of  Heaven,  Heart  of  Earth,  con- 
sider our  posterity  always.  Accord  us 
repose,  a  glorious  repose,  peace  and 
prosperity,  justice,  life  and  our  being. 
Grant  to  us,  Hurakan,  enlightened  and 
fruitful,  Thou  who  comprehendest  all 
things  great  and  small.'  "  The  author,  re- 
ferring (p.  213),  for  a  fuller  account  of 
the  "strange,  wild  poetry  of  the  Qui- 
ches," to  Mr.  Bancroft's  (vol.  iii),  says: 
"In  the  order  of  the  Quiche  creation, 
the  heavens  Were  first  formed  and  their 
boundaries  fixed  by  the  Creator  and 
Former,  by  whom  all  move  and  breathe, 
by  whom  all  nations  enjoy  their  wisdom 
and  civilization.  At  first  there  was  no 
man,  or  animal,  or  bird,  or  fish,  or  green 
herb — nothing  but  the  firmament  existed, 
the  face  of  the  earth  was  not  yet  to  be 
seen,  only  the  peaceful  sea  and  the  whole 
expanse  of  heaven.  Silence  pervaded 
all;  not  even  the  sea  murmured;  there 
was  nothing  but  immobility  and.  silence 
in  the  darkness — in  the  night.  The 
Creator,  the  Former,  the  Dominator — the 
feathered  Serpent* — those  that  engen- 
der, those  that  give   being,  moved  upon 

*The  name  Quetzalcoatl  (Nahua),  Gucumatz 
(Quiche),  and  Cukulcan  (Maya),  mean,  as 
translated, "feathered"  or  "plumed"or  "winged" 
Serpent,  which  indicated  not  only  power,  but 
was  "considered  an  emblem  of  the  vernal  show- 
ers." "The  feathery  vapor-clouds  of  summer 
are  but  the  plumes  or  wings  of  the  shower  which 
the  serpent  symbol;zes." — Short's  Antiquities, 
pp.  272-3. 


the   water   as   a  glowing    light.      Their 
name  is  Gucumatz,  the  Heart  of  Heaven 
God." 

"The  persons  of  the  Godhead  (see  p. 
214)  having  counseled  regarding  the  cre- 
ation of  more  perfect  man,  on  the  fourth 
attempt  succeeded  so  that  'Verily,  at  last, 
were  there  found  men  worthy  of  their 
origin  and  their  destiny;  verily,  at  last, 
did  the  gods  look  upon  beings  who  could 
see  with  their  eyes  and  handle  with  their 
hands  and  understand  with  their  hearts; 
grand  of  countenance  and  broad  of  limb, 
the  four  lives  of  our  race  stood  up  under 
the  white  rays  of  the  morning  star — sole 
hght  as  yet  of  the  primeval  world — stood 
up  and  looked.  Their  great  clear  eyes 
swept  rapidly  over  all;  they  saw  the 
woods  and  rocks,  the  lakes  and  the  sea, 
the  mountains  and  the  valleys,  and  the 
heavens  that  were  above  all;  and  they 
comprehended  all  and  admired  exceed- 
ingly. Then  they  returned  thanks  to 
those  who  had  made  the  world,  and  all 
therein  was:  we  offer  up  our  thanks, 
twice — yea,  verily,  thrice ;  we  have  re- 
ceived life,  we  speak,  we  walk,  we  taste, 
we  hear  and  understand,  we  know  both 
that  which  is  near  and  that  which  is  far 
off,  we  see  all  things,  great  and  small,  in 
all  the  heaven  and  earth.  Thanks,  then, 
Maker  and  Former,  Father  and  Mother 
of  our  life,  we  have  been  created,  we 
are." 

Thus  from  a  copy  of  a  single  ancient 
Indian  book  which  fortunately  escaped 
the  fate  of  the  many  which  furnished  fuel 
for  numerous  fanatical  bonfires,  we  learn 
sufficient,  we  think,  to  convince  every 
thoughtful,  unprejudiced  reader  that  at 
least  one  important  branch  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  America  possessed,  previ- 
ous to  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Spaniards,  very  remarkable  knowledge 
of  matters  pertaining  to  the  creation  of 
the  world.  The  questions,  therefore, 
naturally  arise,  Where,  and  when  did 
they  become  possessed  of  this  knowl- 
edge? So  far  as  the  Christian  civilized 
world  is  generally  informed,  the  great 
law-giver  Moses  was  the  first  to  write 
and  give  detailed  information  upon  this 
important  and  extremely  interesting  sub- 
ject.     Did  the   knowledge  had  by  the 
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Quiche's  come  from  that  source,  and  if 
so,  when  and  in  what  manner  did  it 
reach  these  continents?  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  writings  of  the  inspired  his- 
torian were  not  the  source  from  whence 
they  derived  their  information  of  the 
crealion,  where  did  they  get  it?  Did 
God,  through  their  prophets  and  revela- 
tors,  reveal  it  to  them  direct?  Let  us 
consider  these  questions  with  the  view 
of  throwing  light,  if  we  can,  upon  a  mys- 
tery which  has  seemed  greatly  to  puzzle 
the  wise  of  several  generations.  This 
having  been,  and  still  remaining  the  case, 
it  may  be  well  for  our  readers  to  remem- 
ber that  "the  wisdom  of  the  world  is 
foolishness  with  God." 

Before  referring  for  information  to  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  we  will  make  a  few 
comments  on  a  paragraph  which  we  have 
already  quoted  from  "The  North  Ameri- 
cans of  Antiquity,"  as  follows,  "the  copy 
is  stated  ambiguously  to  have  been  made 
to  replace  the  original  'Popol  Vuh' — 
national  book,  which  was  lost.  How  a 
book  that  had  been  lost  could  be  copied 
literally  the  Father  (Ximinez)  fails  to  tell 
us."  Now,  we  have  already  shown  by 
quotations  from  Baldwin  (p.  193)  that  the 
"Popol  Vuh"  was  written  in  the  year 
1558,  as  an  '■'■abridged  reproduction"  of  a 
very  ancient  Quiche  book.  Francisco 
Ximinez  made  his  translation  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  later,  and  which 
may  indeed  have  been  a  literal  copy  of 
the  abridgment,  but  not  of  the  original, 
to  which  he  doubtless  refers  as  having 
been  lost.  Again,  Ximinez  having  written 
"about  A.  D.  1720  and  subsequently," 
may  have  secured  a  literal  copy  of  the 
"abridged  reproduction,"  which  may  also 
have  been  afterwards  lost.  We  have  an 
account  of  other  lost  books,  which  were 
probably  of  greater  value,  and  which 
would  prove,  by  reason  of  their  details, 
far  more  interesting,  if  we  had  them, 
than  even  the  original  unabridged"Popol 
Vuh"  would  be  likely  to  do  if  we  had  it. 
In  the  year  1735,  the  Countess  Santi- 
bany,  who  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of 
Montezuma,  employed,  as  her  agent, 
Chevalier  Boturini,  to  go  from  Italy  to 
America  in  her  interest.  He  remained 
in   Mexico  and   Central  America  eight 


years,  and  succeeded  in  making,  during 
that  time,  the  finest  collection  of  ancient 
manuscripts  known  to  have  been  gathered 
together  on  this  continent;  and  the  value 
of  which,  being  intelligent  and  having 
antiquarian  tastes,  he  fully  understood. 
His  diligence  and  years  of  labor  were 
rewarded,  when  about  to  leave  Mexico, 
by  being  thrown  into  prison  and  robbed 
of  his  treasure  by  the  Spanish  viceroy. 
Succeeding  finally  in  leaving  with  a  por- 
tion of  his  collection,  he  was  captured 
by  an  English  cruiser  and  again  des- 
poiled. Preserving  from  the  wreck  of 
his  former  magnificent  collection  only 
sufficient  material  from  which  to  compile 
one  small  volume  of  less  than  three  hun- 
dred pages,  which  was  published  at  Ma- 
drid, by  Juan  de  Zuruga,  A.  D.  1746. 
The  manuscripts  of  which  he  had  been 
despoiled  in  Mexico  were  sold  some  sev- 
enty years  later,  at  auction.  Humboldt, 
being  present  at  the  time,  secured  a  por- 
tion of  them.  M.  Aubin,  having  secured 
the  remainder,  made  additions  thereto, 
and  took  them  to  France;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  his  is  the  best  collection  now 
in  Europe.  Desire"  Charnay,  in  part  five 
of  "The  Ruins  of  Central  America," 
published  in  "The  North  American  Re- 
view" of  January  1881,  says  that  the  his- 
torian Veytia,  who  had  the  privilege  of 
examining  the  Boturini  collection,  "bit- 
terly bemoans  the  loss  of  the  most  pre- 
cious of  all  these  documents,  the  Teoa- 
moxtli — Book  of  God,  or  of  divine  and 
sacred  things  —  a  work  composed  by 
Hueman,*  a  sort  of  Toltec  Bible,  con- 
taining the  laws,  the  religious  precepts, 
the  traditions,  and  all  facts  relating  to 
Toltec  history,  from  the  remotest  pe- 
riod." 

We  make  the  following  quotation  from 
the  inspired  historian  Moses:  "So  the 
Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from  thence 
upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth ;  and  they  left 
off  to  build  the  city.     Therefore   is  the 

*Hueman,  understood  to  be  the  same  as  Quet- 
zalcoatl,  to  whose  character  and  doings  we  shall 
hereafter  refer  in  detail.  Lord  Kingsborough, 
in  his  "Mexican  Antiquities,"  describes  him  as 
having  been  a  white  man,  with  strong  formation, 
broad  forehead,  large  eyes  and  long  beard.  His 
life  was  exceedingly  chaste  and  pure. 
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name  of  it  called  Babel;  because  the 
Lord  did  there  confound  the  language  of 
all  the  earth:  and  from  thence  did  the 
Lord  scatter  them  abroad  upon  the  face 
of  all  the  earth."     (Gen.  xi,  8,  9.) 

This  historical  item  carries  us  back  in 
our  researches,  according  to  Bible  chro- 
nology, four  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven     years ;     a    date    beyond 
that    which    the    scientists   of    our   age 
have  been    able    to    definitely    fix     the 
first     inhabiting     of    these      continents. 
By    it    we    not    only     learn     that    the 
Lord    did     confound     the     language    of 
the   people   at   the   tower  of  Babel,  but 
that    he     also     scattered    them    abroad 
upon      the     face    of     all     the     earth." 
Now,  how  could   this   be   accomplished 
without   scattering   some   of  them   upon 
the   Western    Hemisphere,   as    well   as 
others  upon  the  Eastern?     Was  not  the 
former,  at  that  date  of  the  world's  histo- 
tory,  a  part  of  the  face  of  all  the  earth," 
as  well  as  the  latter?     A  supposition  that 
it  was  not,  would  be  so  weak  and  incon- 
sistent, so  utterly  opposed  to  reason,  as 
well  as  to   the  developments  of  science, 
that    it    must    fail    to    find    among    the 
thoughtful    either  support  or   credence. 
That  the   people   were  "scattered"  upon 
the  face  of  the  old  world  is  a  fact  so  well 
authenticated    and   so  well   understood, 
that  we  deem  it  unnecessary   to   adduce 
historical    citations   in   relation   thereto. 
We  may,  however,  be,  by  some,  consid- 
ered not  only  presuming,  but  egotistical, 
in  venturing  the  assertion  that  when  the 
histories,  pertaining  to   America,  which 
have  been   preserved    shall    have   been 
as   carefully  and    diligently   studied    as 
those  pertaining  to  the   old   world   have 
been,  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple who  were  at  the  tower  of  Babel,  when 
the  language  of  all  the  earth   was   con- 
founded, were   "scattered"   from  thence 
upon  the  face  of  the  new  world,  will  be 
equally  well    established;  and,  we  trust, 
equally  and  generally  as  well  understood. 
Thus   the   declaration   of   the    historian 
Moses,  that  the  Lord  did  scatter  them 
"abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth" 
shall  be  fully  verified  by  the  writings  of 
those  who   were   far  removed   from   his 
earthly     stage    of    action.       And    thus, 


though  dead,  their  words  still  magnify 
and  praise  and  do  continue  to  honor  the 
name  of  Him  that  made  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  and  all  things  that  therein  are. 
We  will  here  make  a  few  quotations  from 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  bearing  upon  this 
subject: 

"And  now  I,  Moroni,  proceed   to  give 
an  account  of  those  ancient  inhabitants 
who  were   destroyed  by  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  upon  the  face  of  this  north  country 
(North  America).      And  I  take  mine  ac- 
count from  the   twenty   and   four    plates 
which  were  found  by  the  people  of  Lim- 
hi,  which  is  called   the  book  of  Ether. 
And  as  I  suppose   that  the  first  part  of 
this  record,  which  speaks  concerning  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  also  of  Adam, 
and  an  account  from  that  time  even  to  the 
great  tower"   (Babel),  "and   whatsoever 
things  transpired  among  the  children  of 
men  until   that  time,  is  had  among  the 
Jews;    therefore    I    do   not   write   those 
things  which  transpired  from  the  days  of 
Adam  until  that  time;  but  they  are  had 
upon  the  plates,  and  whoso  findeth  them, 
the  same  will   have  power  that  he   may 
get  the  full  account."     (Book  of  Ether, 
i:  1 — 4;  Book  of  Mormon,  n.  e.,  p. 570-1.) 
"Which  Jared  came  forth  with  his  brother 
and  their  families,  with  some  others  and 
their  families,  from  the  great  tower,  at  the 
time  the  Lord  confounded  the  language 
of  the  people,  and  sware  in   his   wrath 
that  they  should  be  scattered  upon  all  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  and   according  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord  the   people  were  scat- 
tered."    (lb.  p.  571,  v.  33.) 

Here,  then,  we  find  the  inspired  record 
of  the  historian  Moses,  written  upon  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  confirmed  by  the 
no  less  inspired  writings  of  the  historian 
Ether,  who  wrote  nearly  twenty-five 
hundred  years  ago  upon  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  bearing  testimony,  not  only 
of  the  creation,  but  of  the  fact  of  his' 
forefathers  having  been  brought  to  Amer- 
ica from  the  tower  at  the  time  the  Lord 
confused  the  language  of  all  the  earth. 
Later  we  shall  refer  frequently  to  the 
book  of  Ether,  as  abridged  by  Moroni 
about  A.  D.  400.  The  latter  was  a  des- 
cendant of  Nephi,  the  youngest  of  four 
brothers,  who,  with  their  father's  family 
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and  a  few  others,  came  to  America  from 
Jerusalem  during  the  reign  of  Zedekiah, 
king  of  Judah,  600  B.  C.  To  the  migra- 
tion of  this  family,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
Jared  and  his  brother  and  their  families 
and  friends,  we  shall,  in  the  course  of 
this  series,  frequently  refer,  making  de- 
tailed comparisons  between  the  Book  of 
Mormon  record  of  these  wanderings  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  same,  which  comes 
to  us  through  the  writings  of  the  early 
Spanish  historians,  who  followed  closely 
Indian  records  and  traditions  at  the  time 
of,  and  subsequent  to,  the  conquest.  At 
present,  however,  it  is  only  to  our  pur- 
pose to  add  that  Nephi,  being  favored  of 
the  Lord,  secured,  on  leaving  Jerusalem, 
the  records,  engraven  on  brass  plates,  of 
his  forefathers;  and  among  these,  as  he 
states,  was  a  copy  of  the  five  books  of 
Moses.  Hence,  we  learn  that  there  were 
at  least  two  records  existing  in  America 
at  a  very  remote  period  (600  B.  C),  con- 
taining, among  other  things,  an  account 
of  the  creation;  the  first  being  written 
upon   the   gold   plates   of    Ether,  which 


were  found  by  the  people  of  Limhi,  and 
the  second  upon  the  brass  plates  brought 
by  Nephi  from  Jerusalem. 

Having  secured  this  information,  it  no 
longer  appears  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  Quiche's  and  other  branches  of 
the  original  inhabitants  of  America  be- 
came possessed  of  facts  which,  though 
adulterated  by  the  errors  of  superstitious 
vagaries,  introduced,  no  doubt,  by  false 
priests  and  uninspired  writers  subse- 
quent to  the  death  of  their  prophets, 
comes  to  us,  nevertheless,  sufficiently 
clear  and  comprehensive  to  convince,  we 
trust,  every  honest  reader  desiring  the 
truth,  that  one  of  two  things  occurred, 
namely:  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
this  country  brought  a  knowledge  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  with  them  from  the 
Eastern  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  or 
that  God  who  revealed  the  facts  pertain- 
ing thereto  to  Moses  there,  did  likewise 
to  those  living  here ;  for  the  two  accounts 
are  too  nearly  identical  to  indicate  sepa- 
rate or  distinct  original  sources. 

Moses  Thatcher. 
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When  heat  is  allowed  to  act  on  any 
solid  substance  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  it  is  of  sufficient  intensity,  it  will 
transform  it  into  a  liquid  or  melt  it;  this 
process  we  call  fusion.  It  may  be  set 
down  as  a  general  law  that  all  solids  are 
capable  of  fusion,  although  there  are 
some  exceptions,  as  coal  for  instance, 
that  have  not  yet  been  changed  to  the 
liquid;  but  this  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
fact  that  an  artificial  temperature  high 
enough  has  not  yet  been  reached  or  to 
some  defect  in  the  process  employed.  In 
some  cases,  a  chemical  change  takes 
place,  by  the  application  of  heat,  instead 
of  a  simple  change  of  state,  as  we  see 
in  the  burning  of  limestone,  which  is 
composed  of  a  gas,  carbonic  acid,  and 
lime.  The  heat  here  drives  away  the 
gas,  and  leaves  the  lime -behind,  still  un- 
melted.  But  even  here  when  the  heat 
is  applied  to  the  limestone,  enclosed  so 
as  not  to  be  in  contact  with  the  air,  the 


state  of  fusion  can  be  reached  without 
difficulty  after  a  small  portion  has  been 
first  decomposed. 

As  a  general  thing  fusion  takes  place 
all  at  once,  as  we  see  when  melting  lead, 
but  with  some  substances  it  takes  place 
gradually,  as  in  glass,  iron  and  india- 
rubber.  Thus  when  glass  is  in  this  soft, 
plastic  state,  it  can  be  worked  into  a 
great  variety  of  beautiful  forms,  as  seen 
in  ornamental  glassware.  Also  when  in 
this  state  it  can  be  drawn  out  into  very 
fine  threads,  and  in  France  lately  these 
threads,  in  consequence  of  the  ease  with 
which  they  are  bent,  have  been  spun  in- 
to thicker  threads,  and  woven  into  cloth, 
which  can  be  used  in  making  dresses 
and  other  wearing  apparel.  A  garment 
made  of  this  presents  a  magnificent  ap- 
pearance, reflecting  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  and  glittering  in  the  light  of  a 
brilliantly  illuminated  ball-room. 

One  fact  rather  singular  in  regard  to 
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fusion  is  this ;  the  temperature  remains 
the  same,  after  so  large  a  quantity  of  heat 
has  been  employed  to  produce  the 
change,  as  before.  Thus  if  we  place  a 
quantity  of  ice  at  32 °  Fahrenheit,  that  is 
the  freezing  point,  over  a  fire,  and  keep 
on  constantly  stirring,  the  whole  will 
after  a  while  become  water,  but  the  tem- 
perature will  still  be  32 °  F.  as  before,  but 
if  the  heat  be  applied  further,  the  tem- 
perature will  then  begin  to  rise.  This 
truth  may  be  proven  by  melting  sulphur, 
or  in  fact  any  solid  substance.  The 
philosophers  of  former  times,  called  the 
heat  disposed  of  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
be  sensible  to  the  touch,  latent,  that  is 
lying  hid,  but  the  philosophers  of  the 
present  time  call  it  fusion  heat,  for  in- 
stead of  lying  concealed,  it  is  fully  as 
evident  as  the  heat  that  is  used  in  raising 
temperature  alone,  for  although  not  sen- 
sible to  the  touch,  it  has  made  itself  very 
plainly  manifest  by  changing  the  state  of 
the  solid  into  a  liquid.  The  molecules 
or  small  particles  that  compose  a  solid 
are  held  together  by  a  very  powerful 
attractive  force,  but  as  soon  as  the  solid 
becomes  liquid  this  force  is  overcome, 
for  in  this  last  state  the  particles  move 
very  freely  among  each  other,  and  there 
is  but  very  little  attractive  force.  But  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  result,  another 
force  must  be  used,  and  this  is  heat,  but 
now  directed  not  to  raising  temperature, 
but  to  separate  the  molecules  from  each 
other,  so  that  they  may  move  with  per- 
fect freedom. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  how 
much  heat  is  thus  used  in  producing  fu- 
sion. It  can  be  very  easily  shown  by 
taking  say  one  pound  of  ice  at  the  tem- 
perature of  32  °  F.  and  one  pound  of 
water  at  1720  F.  and  mixing  the  two  to- 
gether until  the  ice  is  completely  dis- 
solved, when  the  temperature  of  the  two 
pounds  of  water  will  be  32  °,  no  more 
than  the  ice  was  before  the  mixing  took 
place.  Here  we  see  plainly  that  1420 
of  heat  were  used  up,  wholly  in  changing 
the  one  pound  of  ice  at  32  °  to  one  pound 
of  water  at  320.  But  if  instead  of  using 
ice  we  had  used  water  at  32  °,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mixture  would  have  been 
1030,  that  is  the  cold  water  would  have 


gained*7i°  and  the  warm  water  would 
lose  the  same  amount,  for  in  this  case, 
no  change  of  state  takes  place,  and  hence 
the  heat  is  used  solely  to  raise  tempera- 
ture. 

In  one  sense  of  the  word  we  may  say 
that  ice  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  solids 
to  fuse,  that  is  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  the 
liquid  state,  it  takes  a  very  large  quantity 
of  heat,  after  we  have  raised  the  tem- 
perature to  the  fusing  point.  With  most 
other  solids  the  fusing  point  is  much 
higher,  but  after  we  reach  it,  but  little 
more  heat  is  required  to  produce  the 
change  of  state.  This  difficulty  of  fu- 
sion of  ice  is  very  important,  for  if  it 
were  otherwise,  the  snow  and  ice  packed 
away  in  our  mountains  during  the  winter 
season,  would  all  melt  away  in  the  first 
few  warm  days  of  spring,  and  our  little 
streams  would  become  mighty  rivers 
carrying  away  everything  before  them ; 
even  as  it  is,  enough  damage  is  done  by 
high  waters  in  the  spring  season.  And 
as  it  requires  so  much  heat  to  melt  snow, 
another  good  result  follows;  our  sum- 
mers are  much  more  temperate  than  they 
would  be  otherwise,  as,  in  order  to  melt 
the  snow  in  spring,  a  great  deal  of  heat 
is  used,  thus  making  the  change  from 
winter  to  summer  much  less  abrupt. 

There  is  another  process  very  similar 
to  fusion,  that  should  be  explained;  it  is 
dissolution  of  some  solid  substance  in  a 
liquid,  as  salt,  sugar,  etc.,  in  water.  But 
in  this  case  the  temperature  at  which  dis- 
solution takes  place  is  not  fixed,  for  it 
may  take  place  at  almost  any  tempera- 
ture, though  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
rule, with  few  exceptions,  that  the  warmer 
the  liquid  is  the  more  readily  will  it  dis- 
solve the  solid,  and  also  in  larger  quan- 
tity compared  with  the  amount  of  liquid. 
But  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  the 
change  of  state  can  not  take  place  with- 
out a  considerable  expenditure  of  heat, 
as  illustrated  in  various  freezing  mixtures 
for  producing  artificial  cold,  the  most  ot 
which,  made  of  ice  and  salt,  is  used  in 
freezing  ice  cream.  To  dissolve  the  salt 
must  alone  take  up  a  great  deal  of  heat 
from  surrounding  objects,  as  for  instance 
the  cream  in  the  freezer,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  ice  itself  is  also  dissolved.     We 
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have  already  seen  how  much  heat  must 
be  used  in  order  to  produce  this  last 
change. 

Solidification  is  just  the  opposite  o'f 
fusion,  or  it  is  the  change  that  takes 
place  in  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the 
solid  state,  as  we  see  in  the  formation  of 
ice  in  winter.  As  a  general  rule  all  sub- 
stances can  be  reduced  to  the  solid  state, 
whether  they  exist  ordinarily  as  gases 
or  liquids,  though  some,  like  alcohol  and 
the  principal  gases  in  the  atmosphere, 
have  not  yet  been  reduced  to  this  state, 
still  it  is  believed  this  can  be  accom- 
plished, when  more  powerful  means  are 
employed  than  any  yet  used. 

As  a  great  deal  of  heat  is  taken  in  to 
produce  fusion,  so  a  great  deal  of  heat 
is  given  off  to  produce  solidification,  and 
still  the  temperature  indicated  by  a  ther- 
mometer would  be  the  same.  To  prove 
this  we  may  take  a  quantity  of  lead,  and 
heat  it  until  it  is  just  at  the  point  of  melt- 
ing, and  then  plunge  it  into  water;  we 
will  notice  of  course  that  the  water  has 
become  somewhat  warmer.  But  if  we 
take  the  same  quantity  of  lead  and  melt 
it,  when  the  temperature  will  be  exactly 
the  same  as  it  was  just  before  it  was 
melted,  and  then  plunge  into  the  same, 
quantity  of  water  as  before,  we  shall 
notice  a  much  greater  rise  in  the  temper- 
ature of  the  water,  showing  conclusively 
that  much  more  heat  was  given  off  when 
accompanied  with  a  change  from  the 
liquid  to  the  solid  state,  than  without 
such  change. 

When  a  liquid  becomes  solid,  the 
molecules  attract  each  other  with  so 
much  force  as  to  become  firmly  attached 
to  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
tend  to  arrange  themselves  in  regular 
order  around  each  other,  and  thus  pro- 
duce that  chrystalline  structure  that  we 
very  often  notice  in  substances  that  have 
been  allowed  to  cool  off  slowly,  in  order 
to  give  time  to  bring  this  arrangement 
about.  The  crystals  of  sulphur  afford  a 
very  pretty  illustration  of  this,  as  when 
we  fill  a  small  vessel  with  melted  sul- 
phur, and  then  allow  it  to  stand  long 
enough  to  form  a  thin,  solid  covering 
around  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  on 
the   upper   surface.     Then  if  we  break 


the  covering  above,  and  pour  out  the 
still  molten  sulphur,  there  will  be  left 
behind  a  circular,  or  needle-shaped  crys- 
tal, radiating  in  all  directions  from  the 
sides,  and  crossing  and  interlacing  with 
each  other,  in  a  most  interesting  manner. 
This  disposition  to  some  regular  ar- 
rangement of  parts,  is  seen  in  the  beau- 
tiful forms  of  snow  crystals,  and  also  in 
the  fantastic  and  beautiful  frost-work 
that  appears  on  our  windows  after  a  very 
cold  winter's  night. 

As  a  general  thing  when  solidification- 
takes  place,  it  is  accompanied  with  a 
decrease  of  volume,  as  we  see  in  melting 
lead  and  making  bullets,  there  is  always 
a  slight  depression  in  the  lead  over  the 
opening  in  the  moulds,  showing  that  con- 
traction has  taken  place  below.  But 
with  iron  it  is  the  contrary,  and  in  for- 
mer articles  the  great  advantages  of  this 
have  been  shown.  Ice  is  also  another 
exception,  and  were  it  not  for  this  it 
would  be  heavier  than  water,  and  would 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  our  streams  and 
there  remain  most  of  the  summer. 

The  force  with  which  it  expands  is 
immense.  Cannons  have  been  filled  with 
water  and  then  placed  in  freezing  mix- 
tures, when  the  pressure  from  the  inside 
became  so  great  that  they  burst.  Major- 
Williams  filled  cannon  balls  at  Quebec, 
and  exposed  them  to  intense  cold.  So 
great  was  the  pressure  that  the  plug  in 
one  of  them  was  thrown  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, the  other  burst  into  two  almost 
equal  parts.  Quebec. 


The  childhood  shows  the  man,  as 
morning  shows  the  day. — Milton. 

It  is  a  great  happiness,  a  great  fortune, 
to  be  born  good. — Joubert. 

Health  and  Money. — There  is  this  dif- 
ference between  those  two  temporal 
blessings,  health  and  money.  Money  is 
the  most  envied,  but  the  least  enjoyed; 
health  is  the  most  enjoyed,  but  the  least 
envied:  and  this  superiority  of  the  latter 
is  still  more  obvious  when  we  reflect  that 
the  poorest  man  would  not  part  with 
health  for  money,  but  that  the  richest 
would  gladly  part  with  all  his  money 
for  health. 
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SEVENTH   LEAF. 

Having  shown  the  universal  apostasy 
from  the  Church  established  by  Christ 
and  His  Apostles,  we  now  turn  with 
pleasure  from  the  dark,  picture  of  error, 
strife,  confusion  and  priestcraft,  painted 
in  sombre  hues  during  a  long  succession 
of  centuries,  to  a  more  cheering  and 
truly  delightful  subject. 

The  same  inspired  Apostles  who  fore- 
told the  general  departure  from  the  "way 
of  truth,"  also  predicted  the  restoration 
of  the  Gospel,  the  ushering  in  of  a  later 
and  final  dispensation,  and  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  God's  kingdom  upon  the 
whole  face  of  the  earth.  After  seeing 
the  dominion  of  the  mother  of  abomina- 
tions extending  to  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world,  John,  the  beloved,  beheld  her 
entire  destruction.  This  was  preceded 
in  the  vision  by  the  coming  of  an  angel 
from  heaven  with  the  everlasting  gospel 
for  every  nation,  kindred,  tongue  and 
people,  and  the  cry  from  heaven,  "Come 
out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  par- 
takers of  her  sins  and  that  ye  receive  not 
of  her  plagues." 

We  are  able  to  state,  with  the  most 
positive  assurance,  that  the  angel  with 
the  Gospel  has  come,  and  that  the  voice 
from  heaven  has  been  uttered  as  a  warn- 
ing to  all  nations;  that  Gospel  will  be 
preached  and  the  warning  will  be  sound- 
ed, by  divine  authority,  to  every  tribe 
and  nation  and  tongue.  Joseph  Smith 
was  the  chosen  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  God  to  receive  the  glad  message 
and  direct  its  promulgation  to  all  the 
world.  Angels  do  not  travel  and  preach 
to  mankind  in  person;  when  they  bring 
tidings  from  on  high  they  deliver  the 
heavenly  mandates  to  a  chosen  man  who, 
in  turn,  makes  them  known  to  his  fel- 
lows. But  though  the  ministry  of 
angels  is  not  general,  all  people  may 
know  thereof  of  a  surety  by  obedience 
to  the  commandments  revealed,  which  is 
followed  by  a  divine  witness  of  their 
truth  and  of  the  fact  of  the  manifestation. 
Thus, while  Joseph  Smith  was  selected  to 
receive  direct  divine  communications, 
every  one  who  in  faith  obeys  them,  ob- 


tains a  satisfactory  testimony  that  the 
message  is  true  and  that  the  messenger 
was   authorized  to  declare  it. 

But  receiving  the  gospel,  whether  by 
angelic  ministrations  or  otherwise,  is  one 
thing,  and  obtaining  authority  to  preach 
it  and  administer  its  ordinances  is  another. 
Knowledge,  light  and  revelation  may  be- 
enjoyed,  and  yet  the  favored  recipient  of 
these  blessings  may  be  without  any  au- 
thority to  perform  any  official  act  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  Joseph  Smith  not 
only  received  the  ministrations  of  the 
angel  bearing  the  everlasting  gospel,  but 
also  obtained  the  right  to  officiate  in  all 
its  ordinances,  rites,  ceremonies  and 
endowments.  He  did  not  receive  this 
authority  from  man.  As  we  have  already 
shown,  it  had  departed  from  the  earth 
centuries  before.  No  amount  of  learn- 
ing would  bring  it.  No  college,  prelate, 
potentate  or  priest  could  confer  it.  All 
the  wealth  of  the  world  could  not 
purchase  it.  It  does  not  come  by  the 
will  of  man.  How  did  Joseph  Smith 
gain  it?  Holy  men  of  old,  who  held  the 
keys  of  this  power  in  former  dispensa- 
tions, came  to  earth  as  ministering  spirits 
and  ordained  him  to  the  same  offices 
which  they  held  in  mortality.  First  came 
John  the  Baptist,  who  was  beheaded  for 
the  truth's  sake,  bearing  the  keys  of  the 
Aaronic  or  lesser  Priesthood,  and  or- 
dained Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdery 
to  the  authority  thereof,  with  the  right  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  repentance  and 
administer  baptism  for  the  remission  of 
sins.  But  as  John  did  not  hold  the 
power  when  on  earth  to  confer  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  did  not  presume  to  bestow  it 
upon  others.  Next  came  Peter,  James 
and  John  with  the  keys  of  the  Apostle- 
ship,  of  the  holy  Melchisedec  Priesthood 
and  of  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness 
of  times,  which  they  conferred  upon 
Joseph  and  Oliver,  giving  them  authority 
to  ordain  others  to  this  ministry  and  to 
confirm  baptised  believers  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

The  lesser  Priesthood  holds  the  power 
of   the   ministration   of   angels   and  au- 
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thority  to  administer  in  temporal  things. 
The  greater  Priesthood  holds  the  power  of 
communion  with  the  Highest  and  of  at- 
tending to  all  things,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, for  the  salvation  and  exaltation  of 
man  till  he  reaches  the  actual  presence  of 
the  Eternal  God,  and  shines  forth  in  the 
fulness  of  the  attributes  of  his  Almighty 
Father.  Thus  power  was  restored  to 
rebuild  the  Church  of  Christ;  to  preach 
the  true  gospel;  to  baptise  penitent 
believers  for  the  remission  of  sins;  to 
bestow  upon  them  the  Holy  Ghost,  bear- 
ing witness  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
and  of  acceptance  with  them;  to  appoint 
and  ordain  all  the  various  ministers 
necessary  for  the  publishing  of  the  truth 
to  all  nations,  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
the  perfecting  of  the  Saints  and  the 
edifying  and  government  of  "the  body 
of  Christ." 

So  the  Church  was  set  up  in  these 
latter  times.  Humble  believers  received 
the  word  with  gladness,  and,  obeying  it, 
obtained  from  God  the  witness  of  its 
truth.  The  signs  promised  to  believers 
followed  them.  They  spoke  in  other 
tongues,  prophesied,  saw  visions,dreamed 
divine  dreams  and  enjoyed  all  the  gifts  of 
the  Church  as  did  the  Saints  of  old. 
The  sick  were  healed  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  devils  were  cast  out,  the  deaf 
heard,  the  eyes  of  the  blind  were  opened, 
the  lame  leaped  for  joy,  the  tongue  of 
the  dumb  was  loosed,  the  heavens  were 
opened  to  human  view,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  on  the  day  of  pentecost,  rested 
down  in  power  upon  the  Saints  of  the 
new  dispensation.  Then  they  knew  for 
themselves.  Doubt  had  fled,  the  darkness 
was  dispersed,  Satan  trembled,  priest- 
craft raged,  and  while  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  restored  gospel  caused  joy  in  heaven 
and  praise  on  earth,  the  powers  of  evil 
in  and  out  of  the  flesh  conspired  to  fight 
the  truth,  make  war  upon  believers  and 
persecute  the  servants  of  God  unto 
death. 

But  the  Lord  strengthened  the  hands 
of  His  people  and  poured  forth  light  and 
knowledge  from  on  high.  The  hidden 
things  of  ages  were  brought  forth. 
Revelation  after  revelation  was  multiplied 
to  the   Church.     Then  came  Elijah  the 


Prophet,  bearing  the  keys  of  the  turning 
of  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children 
and  of  the  children  to  the  fathers,  that 
the  link  of  the  broken  chain  of  the 
Priesthood  through  the  ages  might  be 
welded  together,  and  the  spirit  world  be 
known  to  men  in  the  flesh.  Next  came 
Moses  the  man  of  God  with  the  keys  of 
the  gathering  of  Israel,  that  the  remnant's 
might  be  brought  in  from  their  long  dis- 
persion and  inherit  the  lands  promised  to 
their  forefathers.  And  Raphael  and 
Gabriel  and  other  holy  messengers  also  . 
appeared,  each  in  their  order,  bearing 
the  keys  of  their  respective  ministries 
when  living  as  men  upon  the  earth,  that 
all  the  powers  needful  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  great  and  last  dispensation 
of  the  fulness  of  times  might  be  centered 
upon  the  head  of  the  man  chosen  to  open 
it  to  the  world,  and  that  he  might  bestow 
them  upon  others  called  and  chosen  by 
the  spirit  of  revelation. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest!  The 
straight  and  narrow  way  is  opened.  The 
silence  of  ages  is  broken.  Jehovah 
speaks  from  out  the  bosom  of  eternity. 
Angels  again  come  down  from  the  abodes 
of  bliss.  Communication  is  restored 
between  man  and  his  Maker.  The  Holy 
Ghost  again  comforts,  reveals  and  bears 
witness.  The  sacred  gifts  are  once  more 
enjoyed.  All  earth  shall  hear  the  glad 
tidings.  Every  soul  shall  be  warned. 
And  though  Joseph  the  chosen  seer  and 
many  of  his  brethren  have  become 
martyrs  for  the  truth's  sake,  and  the 
bosom  of  mother  earth  is  stained  red 
with  the  blood  of  the  persecuted  Saints, 
the  Church  re-established,  the  Priest- 
hood restored,  the  truths  now  revealed 
shall  never  be  taken  from  earth  again, 
but  they  shall  spread  and  increase  and 
prevail  and  triumph  until  darkness  and 
evil  and  sin  and  Satan  shall  give  way, 
and  this  planet,  ransomed  and  redeemed 
shall  be  crowned  with  the  glory  and 
presence  of  its  rightful  king,  Jesus  the 
anointed,  the  sinless  son  of  the  omnipo- 
tent God. 


It  is  more  disgraceful  to  distrust  one's 
friends  than  to  be  deceived  by  them.  Our 
mistrust  justifies  the  deceit  of  others. 
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SIGHTS   OF  FLORENCE. 
VII. 

The  proud  position  occupied  by  Flor- 
ence, in  the  progress  of  art,  science  and 
literature,  during  the  whole  period  of  her 
existence,  is  warmly  attested  by  the  mag- 
nificent memorial  monuments  and  tombs 
that  crowd  her  churches  and  piazzas.  The 
illustrious  names  thus  commemorated  are 
very  numerous,  representing  all  depart- 
ments of  intellectual  life  and  culture; 
names  of  writers  and  philosophers,  paint- 
ers and  sculptors,  whose  fame  has  sur- 
vived the  lapse  of  centuries  and  whose 
works  live  in  the  hearts  of  all  genera- 
tions. 

In  the  piazza  Santa  Croce,  one  of  the 
largest  open  squares  in  Florence,  and 
one  to  which  many  interesting  events  of 
her  early  history  attach,  is  the  celebrated 
and  beautiful  monument  of  Dante.  This 
great  writer,  father  of  the  modern  Italian 
language,  author  of  the  Divine  Comedy 
and  foremost  literateur  of  his  time,  was 
born  in  Florence  A.  D.  1265,  was  ban- 
ished in  1302,  and  died  at  Ravenna,  1321. 
On  the  six  hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  May  14,  1865,  the  Italian  people 
assembled  in  great  solemnity  in  the 
piazza  Santa  Croce,  to  celebrate  the  un- 
veiling of  this  beautiful  monument,  exe- 
cuted by  Pazzi.  It  consists  of  a  white 
marble  statue,  nineteen  feet  in  height, 
on  a  pedestal  twenty-three  feet  high,  the 
corners  of  which  are  adorned  with  four 
lions,  each  bearing  a  shield  upon  which 
is  inscribed  the  titles  of  four  of  his  most 
important  works.  Around  the  pedestal 
below  are  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Italy,  all  of  which  thus 
testify  to  their  appreciation  of  the  great 
man  to  whose  wonderful  genius  they  owe 
their  language. 

In  the  adjoining  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
a  cruciform  edifice  nearly  five  hundred 
feet  long,  is  an  honorary  tomb  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Dante,  his  remains  being  at  Rav- 
enna. Within  the  same  noble  sanctuary, 
which,  on  account  of  the  many  illustrious 
persons  whose  memory  is  preserved 
there,  is  called  the  Pantheon  of  Italy, 
are  buried  the  ashes  of  Michael  Angelo. 


The  names  of  Boccaccio,  Macchiavelli, 
Galileo, Danieli  Manin  and  others  equally 
celebrated  are  also  found  upon  the  monu- 
ments that  adorn  its  walls. 

Near  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  and 
attached  to  it,  are  the  New  Sacristy  and 
Princes  Chapel  of  the  Medici  family. 
The  former  is  a  quadrangular  building  of 
fine  proportions, designed  and  constructed 
by  Michael  Angelo.  It  contains  the 
world  famed  monuments  and  master 
piece  sculptures  of  the  great  sculptor. 
Among  them  the  mausoleum  of  the  Due 
de  Nemours,  son  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici; 
over  it  are  the  celebrated  statues  Day 
and  Night.  The  latter  is  especially  ad- 
mired for  its  marvelous  expression  and 
reality.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  woman  in 
the  decline  of  life.  Day  is  represented 
by  a  strong,  vigorous  man  in  his  prime. 
Opposite  these  is  a  statue  of  Lorenzo  di 
Medici,  grandson  of  Lorenzo  the  mag- 
nificent, represented  in  profound  medita- 
tion, and  hence  often  called  "the  pen- 
sive." Below  the  statue  is  his  tomb,  with 
the  figures  of  a  youth  and  maiden,  ad- 
mirably carved  to  represent  Evening  and 
Dawn,  being  companions  to  Day  and 
Night,  by  the  same  great  artist. 

The  chapel  of  the  Princes,  containing 
the  tombs  of  the  grand  dukes  of  the 
Medici  family,  from  Cosmo  I,  who  died 
in  1564,  to  Giovanni  Gaston,  the  last  of 
the  family,  who  died  in  1737.  The  build- 
ing is  octagonal  in  form.  Its  erection 
and  embellishment  with  the  tombs  and 
statues, cost  the  enormous  sum  of  twenty- 
two  million  lire,  about  five  million  dollars. 

Near  the  great  cathedral  of  Florence 
is  the  Campanile,  or  square  tower,  from 
the  top  of  which  a  magnificent  view  is 
obtained,  and  the  Baptistery.  The  latter 
is  an  eight  sided  structure,  surmounted 
with  a  dome,  which  is  claimed  to  have 
afforded  the  architects  of  the  cathedral, 
and  of  St.  Peters  at  Rome,  with  the 
model  for  the  wonderful  canopies  of 
those  famous  churches.  The  most  inter- 
esting features  of  the  Baptistery,  which 
was  founded  in  the  eleventh  century,  is 
the  three  bronze  doors,  which  were  add- 
ed in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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The  first  door  was  completed  by  Pisano 
after  twenty-two  years  arduous  labor. 
The  scenes  represented  are  from  the  life 
of  St.  John.  The  second  door  is  the 
most  remarkable,  and  is  considered  a 
marvel  of  art.  It  was  executed  by  Lor- 
enzo Ghiberti,  about  1450,  and  represents 
ten  scenes  from  scripture  history,  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  Creation  and  expulsion  from 
Paradise;  2.  Cain  slaying  his  brother 
and  Adam  tilling  the  earth;  3.  Noah  af- 
ter the  flood  and  his  intoxication;  4. 
Abraham  and  the  angels,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  Isaac;  5.  Esau  and  Jacob;  6. 
Joseph  and  his  brethren ;  7.  Promulga- 
tion of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai;  8.  The 
walls  of  Jericho;  9.  Battle  against  the 
Ammonites;  10.  The  Queen  of  Sheba. 
This  door  is  so  beautifully  carved  rep- 
resenting the  subjects  in  so  skillful  a 
manner  that  Michael  Angelo  said  of  it, 
that  it  deserved  to  form  the  entrance  to 
Paradise.  Over  the  door  is  a  carving  to 
represent  the  Baptism  of  Christ. 

The  third  door,  by  the  same  artist,  is 
in  twenty-eight  sections,  representing  the 
history  of  the  Savior  and  the  Apostles. 
The  delicate  tracery  and  other  decora- 
tions about  all  of  these  doors  is  in  ex- 
quisite taste,  and  adds  much  to  their 
appearance. 

Passing  from  the  Baptistery  into  the 
cathedral  near  by,  we  were  impressed 
with  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  old 
structure,  and  its  wonderful  size.  It  is 
over  five  hundred  feet  long,  by  three 
hundred  and  fifty  wide,  across  the  tran- 
sept. The  dome  which  surmounts  it,  is 
the  loftiest  in  Europe,  being  over  three 
hundred  feet  high.  The  choir  is  placed 
directly  under  the  dome,  and  at  the  time 
of  our  visit,during  high  mass, the  effect  of 
its'position  was  admirably  attested  by  the 
solemn  music,  which,  rising  from  the 
army  of  choristers  present,  filled  the  en- 
tire building  with  the  refrain.  There  are 
few  things  more  imposing  than  the  exer- 
cises of  the  Catholic  church,  to  be  met 
with  in  the  world.  On  the  occasion  of 
which  we  write,  a  special  service  was 
being  performed,  it  being  a  fete  day  of 
some  kind,  and  we  were  much  interested 
in  the  proceedings. 

The  presiding  functionary  was  a  vener- 


able, smooth-faced  bishop,  clothed  in  the 
cathedral  robes,  which  were  of  crimson 
velvet,  with  fine  deep  lace  trimmings, 
and  bespangled  with  precious  stones. 
The  figure  of  the  cross  was  embroidered 
on  the  back  of  the  handsome  garment, 
which  reached  in  ample  folds  to  the  floor, 
and  from  thence  a  train  about  six  feet 
long  would  have  trailed  in  the  dust,  but 
for  four  little  pages,  whose  duty  was  to 
hold  it  up.  These  little  fellows  were 
dressed  in  black  velvet,  their  hair  was 
clipped  all  around  and  a  spot  the  size  of 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar  was  clean  shaved  on 
their  crowns.  Following  these,  as  they 
entered  the  church  from  the  cloisters  of 
the  transept,  came  in  pairs,  about  a  score 
of  gorgeously  robed  priests,  each  carry- 
ing a  relic  or  some  article  of  treasure 
from  the  church  treasury.  Behind  them 
came  a  troop  of  choir  boys,  led  by  two 
small  children,  with  two  a  little  larger 
after,  and  so  on  gradually  increasing  un- 
til upwards  of  a  hundred  singers  had 
joined  their  voices  in  the  weird  chanting, 
that  seemed  indeed  to  belong  to  some 
other  sphere  than  this. 

After  these  came  orders  of  priests,  six 
of  each  order,  two  abreast.  The  first  six 
were  clothed  in  white  robes,  not  a  par- 
ticle of  color  being  visible  about  them 
but  their  black,  shaven-pated  heads. 
Next  to  them  were  six  in  scarlet  robes, 
then  six  in  purple,  six  in  black  and  six 
in  yellow.  They  were  followed  by  about 
a  hundred  nuns,  half  of  them  dressed 
in  white  robes  with  black  bonnets,  the 
remainder  in  black  robes  with  white  bon- 
nets,each  surpassing  the  others  in  ghost- 
liness.  All  these  arranged  themselves 
about  the  high  altar,  before  which  the 
bishop  knelt  and  rose  and  turned  around 
in  great  state  and  solemnity,  while  the 
cup  bearers  swung  their  incense  to  and 
fro,  filling  the  church  with  sweet  and 
sickening  odors.  The  choiresters  sang 
long  and  dismally,  changing  their  posi- 
tion from  time  to  time,  but  never  mov- 
ing out  of  time  nor  tune;  their  solemn 
dirge  varying  in  intensity  with  their 
measured  tread  as  they  passed  before 
the  altar  and  about  the  steps  of  the  eleva- 
ted choir. 

There  was  no  sermon  nor  any  intel- 
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ligible  exercise.  The  church  became 
filled  with  people  of  all  classes,  the  kneel- 
ing, rising  and  turning  of  the  priest,  bow- 
ing, crossing  and  solemn  looks  of  the 
others,  and  reverential  inclinations  of 
the  heads  of  all,  as  sacred  names  were 
uttered,  with  the  never  ceasing  chanting 
of  the  choir,  and  the  rising  fumes  of  in- 
cense continued  for  about  an  hour,  when 
in  the  same  grand  order  as  they  entered, 
the  brotherhood  of  priests  and  the  sis- 


terhood of  nuns,  with  the  chanting  choir- 
isters,  filed  in  slow  and  measured  tread 
out  of  the  building,  through  the  arched 
doorway  by  which  they  had  entered,  and 
the  great  crowd  of  worshipers  and  spec- 
tators dispersed.  We  learned  afterwards 
that  we  had  simply  witnessed  the  saying 
of  prayers  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
a  certain  dignitary,  who  had  died  many 
years  ago,  leaving  his  vast  fortune  to 
"holy  mother  church."  De  Vallibus. 
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VII. 

On  the  death  of  the  elder  Pahoran, 
the  third  Chief  Judge,  a  contention  arose 
amongst  his  three  sons  (Pahoran, Paanchi 
and  Pacumeni)  as  to  who  should  be  his 
successor.  Pahoran,  the  younger  was 
chosen  by  the  people'  (B.  C.  52)  but 
Paanchi  would  not  accept  the  result  of 
the  vox populi,  and  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt.  For  this  crime  he  was  arrested, 
tried  and  executed.  It  was  amongst  the 
unsuccessful  followers  of  Paanchi  that  the 
Gadianton  band  appears  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  midst  of  the  Nephites. 
Kishkumen,  one  of  their  boldest  leaders, 
in  order  to  avenge  the  condemnation  of 
Paanchi,  assassinated  the  newly  elected 
Chief  Judge  as  he  sat  on  the  judgment 
seat,  and  so  complete  was  his  disguise, 
so  unexpected  his  act  and  so  speedy  his 
flight.that  he  was  not  recognized  nor  cap- 
tured by  those  who  pursued  him,  and 
when  once  out  of  their  reach  he  was 
protected  by  his  brother  conspirators. 

The  oaths,  signs  and  tokens  of  this  in- 
iquitous association,  by  which  they  rec- 
ognized their  members  and  protected 
each  other  in  their  villainies — their  mur- 
ders, rapine,  whoredoms,  etc. — were  the 
same  terrible  imprecations  which  had 
been  put  by  Satan  into  the  heart  of  Cain, 
when  he  murdered  his  brother  Abel,  and 
which  developed  into  the  overwhelming 
wickedness  that  brought  upon  the  groan- 
ing earth  the  cleansing  waters  of  the 
flood;  which  also  were  implanted  into 
the  hearts  of  the  impious  creatures  who 
sought   to    build    the    tower    of   Babel. 


These  same  Satanic  organizations  found 
place,  grew  and  flourished  amongst  the 
Jaredites  and  ultimately  brought  about 
their  utter  destruction.  Again,  the  great 
enemy  of  mankind  whispered  these  same 
accursed  things  into  the  ears  of  Gadian- 
ton, Kishkumen  and  others,  and  they, 
swearing  by  their  everlasting  maker, 
bound  themselves  to  aid  in  the  despolia- 
tion of  virtue,  the  overthrow  of  good 
government,  and  in  the  carrying  out  of 
all  the  secret  sins  that  their  evil  passions 
might  suggest,  or  their  corrupt  hearts  de- 
sire. Such  an  organization  was  like  a 
cancer  eating  into  the  vitals  of  the  Ne- 
phite  body-politic,  and  without  its  speedy 
and  thorough  eradication  by  the  most 
vigorous  means,  would  infallibly  end  in 
national  death,  which  it  did. 

The  confusion  and  lack  of  confidence 
brought  about  by  the  murder  of  Pahoran, 
proved  very  disastrous  to  the  Nephites, 
for  in  the  next  year,  the  Lamanites  tak- 
ing advantage  of  their  internal  troubles, 
made  a  sudden  irruption  into  the  centre 
of  their  country,  surprised  and  captured 
the  city  of  Zarahemla  (on  which  occa- 
sion Pacumeni,  who  had  succeeded  his 
brother  as  Chief  Judge,  was  slain),  and 
then  pushed  rapidly  and  victoriously 
northward,  with  the  intention  of  taking 
possession  of  the  northern  continent. 
However,  they  did  not  sufficiently  keep 
up  their  line  of  communication  in  the 
rear;  the  Nephite  general,  Lehi,  checked 
their  advance,  and  when  they  attempted 
to  return  to  their  own  territory  they  were 
surrounded  by  the   Nephite  forces,  thdir 
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leader  was  slain  and  their  army  de- 
stroyed; what  few  warriors  remained 
were  taken  prisoners. 

The  death  of  Pacumeni  rendered  the 
judgment  seat  again  vacant.  Heleman, 
the  grandson  of  Alma,  was  elected  to  fill 
that  important  office  (B.  C.  50).  He  was 
a  righteous  man  and  consequently  his 
election  was  very  displeasing  to  the  Gad- 
iantons.  They  determined  to  slay  him 
as  they  had  Pahoran.  The  same  vile 
creature  was  chosen  to  do  the  dastardly 
deed.  This  time  Kishkumen  was  not 
successful;  he  was  discovered  and  slain 
by  one  of  Helaman's  servants.  Gadian- 
ton  finding  that  Kishkumen  did  not  re- 
turn, surmised  disaster.  He  hastily  gath- 
ered his  followers  and  led  them  with  all 
speed  into  the  wilderness,  which  they 
henceforth  made  their  rendezvous,  and 
from  which  they  sallied  forth  to  spread 
rapine  and  havoc  amongst  both  Nephites 
and  Lamanites.  Nor  did  they  confine 
their  depradations  to  the  borders  of  the 
wilderness,  but  gaining  courage  from 
their  immunity  from  punishment,  they 
gradually  worked  themselves  into  the 
more  densely  settled  portions  of  the 
country,  where,  unknown  to  the  officers 
of  the  law  they  established  themselves, 
through  the  connivance  of  the  more 
wicked  portions  of  the  community  (B. 
C.  43),  though  at  that  time  the  majority 
of  the  Nephite  people  were  seeking  to 
serve  the  Lord,  and  consequently  were 
greatly  blessed  by  Him,  in  things  both 
temporal  and  spiritual. 

This  happy  state  of  affairs  continued 
several  years,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
leaven  of  unrighteousness  which  was 
surely  working,  there  was  every  element 
at  this  period  to  insure  stability,  strength 
and  prosperity  to  the  Nephite  common- 
wealth. But  dissension,  contention  and 
treason  made  themselves  manifest,  fol- 
lowed by  bloodshed  and  the  usual  mig- 
rations of  the  disappointed  and  defeated 
to  the  Lamanites  (B.  C.  38),  where  they 
followed  the  undeviating  course  of  apos- 
tates, stirring  up  animosities  between  the 
two  races.  War  followed  (B.  C.  35).  On 
account  of  their  stiffneckedness  Heaven 
left  the  Nephites  to  themselves,  and  they 
melted  before  the  outnumbering  hosts  of 


their  enemies,  like  snow  beneath  the  heat 
of  the  summer  sun.  They  fled  from 
city  to  city,  they  retreated  from  land  to 
land,  until  all  South  America  was  in 
Lamanite  hands  (B.  C.  34).  Presently 
they  rallied,  and  the  intrepid  Moronihah, 
inspired  by  the  spirit  of  his  father  Mor- 
oni, led  them  forth  to  again  face  the  foe, 
and  little  by  little  they  recovered  the 
more  northern  portions  of  their  country, 
until  about  half  thereof  had  been  recon- 
quered from  the  dark  skinned  invaders 
(B.  C.  31).  The  great  afflictions  of  this 
war  brought  partial  repentance,  and  Ne- 
phi,  their  Chief  Judge  and  High  Priest, 
resigned  the  first  named  office  that  he 
might  devote  all  his  time  to  the  work  of 
their  reformation.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  judgment  seat  by  Cezoram,  a  man 
much  Nephi's  inferior,  who  owed  his 
election  to  the  growing  influence  of  the 
evil  disposed  in  the  affairs  of  state. 

Nephi,  with  his  younger  brother  Lehi, 
accomplished  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able works  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
regeneration  of  mankind.  These  brothers 
not  only  brought  thousands  of  Nephites 
to  an  understanding  of  their  duties,  but 
also  led  thousands  of  Lamanites,  both 
in  the  lands  of  Nephi  and  Zarahemla  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ;  insomuch  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  latter  race-  were  converted 
to  God.  Henceforth  the  distinguishing 
titles  of  Nephite  and  Lamanite  do  not 
relate  so  closely  to  the  accident  of  birth 
and  descent  as  they  do  to  the  manner  of 
the  life  of  the  individual.  Those  who 
served  God  became  known  as  Nephites, 
and  those  who  ry'ected  his  laws  and  had 
pleasure  in  their  iniquity  and  blindness 
were  the  Lamanites.  After  their  conver- 
sion the  repentant  Lamanites  delivered 
up  to  the  Nephites  all  the  lands  they  had 
wrested  from  them,  and  for  a  short  pe- 
riod a  reign  of  almost  universal  peace 
prevailed,  and  the  members  of  both  races 
could  travel  from  one  end  of  the  conti- 
nent to  the  other  unmolested  and  un- 
disturbed. 

This  blissful  epoch  quickly  faded  like 
a  transitory  ray  of  sunshine  in  a  storm- 
cloud  covered  sky.  The  great  peace 
brought    prosperity,    prosperity    riches, 
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riches  pride,  and  pride  divisions,  divi- 
sions   bloodshed.     Cezoram    was    mur- 
dered on  the  judgment  seat  by  a  Gadian- 
ton  assassin  (B.  C.  26),  and  his  son,  who 
succeeded  him,  was  slain  by  the  same 
means   within   the   year.      At  this  time 
there  were  many  of  these  assassins  and 
marauders    amongst   the   Nephites,   but 
they  were  the  most  numerous  among  the 
more  wicked  portions  of  the  Lamanites. 
When  the  righteous  Lamanites  discov- 
ered this  condition  of  affairs  they  ener- 
getically went  to  work  to  eradicate  the 
evil,  but  the  Nephites  gave  the  Gadian- 
ton's  succor,  shelter  and  sympathy.    The 
results  of  these  opposite  policies  were 
soon   apparent;  the   Nephites  dwindled 
in  unbelief,   whilst  the    Lamanites   grew 
exceedingly  in  the  knowledge  of   God. 
When  these  latter  captured  any  of  the 
evil-doers   they  preached  the    word    of 
eternal  truth  to  them,  and  in  course  of 
time  they  cleared  their  land  of  all  these 
bands,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  Nephites 
they  increased  so  rapidly  that  they  seized 
upon  the  public  offices,  elected  the  rulers, 
and  by  fraud  and  force  obtained  the  sole 
management  of  the  government,  prosti- 
tuting their  positions  to  the  basest  uses 
(B.   C.    24).     We   believe    Chief   Judge 
Seezoram,   who    was   murdered   by    his 
brother  Seantum  (B.  C.23),  to  have  been 
a  member  of  this  band,  most  probably  a 
prominent  leader  in  violence  and  iniquity. 
As  the  years  passed  by  the  power  of 
the    robbers   still  grew,   insomuch   that 
through   their  instrumentality  an   inter- 
necine war  of  two  years  duration  (B.  C. 
20  and  19)  was  waged  through  the  land 
among  all  the  people  of  Nephi.     This 
horrible  state  of  affairs  was  only  termin- 
ated by   the  advent  of  a   wide   spread, 
desolating  famine,   which    lasted    three 
years,    and    which    was    ended   by    the 
mercy    of   the    Lord    when   the   people 
hunted  out  and  exterminated  the  robber 
bands.     Then,  in  answer  to  their  pitious 
supplications  and  promises  of  reform,  He 
sent  the  rain  in  its  season,  and  a  bounte- 
ous harvest  once  again  crowned  the  toils 
of  the  husbandman  (B.  C.  16). 

The  horrors  of  death  by  famine  having 
been  averted,  the  people  for  a  few  months 
made  an  effort  to  serve  the  Lord,  and  He 


blessed  them  with  exceeding  great  peace. 
It  was   unfortunately  of  short  duration. 
Slowly  and  surely  they  returned  to  their 
evil  ways,    sin   had   become   natural   to 
their  degraded  natures,  contentions  and 
crime     increased,    and    the     Gadianton 
bands  again  arose  to  carry  havoc   and 
misery  to  the  homes  and  lives  of  the  citi- 
zens (B.  C.  12).     The  next  year  actual, 
organized  war  was  carried  on  between 
the  government  and  the  robbers,  whose 
numbers  had  so  rapidly  increased  that 
they  could  successfully  defy  the  armies 
of   both   the    Lamanites   and   Nephites. 
Swooping    down    from    their    mountain 
fastnesses   on   to    the   plains  below,    or 
rushing  forth  out  of  their  hiding  places 
in  the  wilderness,  they  carried  death  and 
destruction     wherever    they     appeared. 
Terror  reigned  in  the  midst  of  the  fickle 
minded  people,  they  had  little  disposition 
to  serve  God,  and  cowered  before  the  ef- 
fects of  His  displeasure.     The  Nephite 
mothers   frightened   their   children    into 
submission  with  the  name  of  Gadianton, 
and  gossips  repeated  the  stories  of  their 
bloody  achievements  and  brutal  atroci- 
ties with    quivering  lips    and  trembling 
limbs.     And  they  had  cause;  many  citi- 
zens   were     carried     into     the     wilder- 
ness after  their  forays,  especially  women 
and  children,  who  became  the  victims  of 
their  demoniacal  passions.  The  Nephites 
lived  in  constant  torturing   fear  of  their 
incursions  for  a   number  of  years,  but 
still  they  repented  not;  they  were  again 
ripening  for  destruction.     Whilst  in  this 
pitiable  condition  (B.  C.  6),  a  Lamanite 
prophet,  named  Samuel,  visited  the  city 
of  Zarahemla,  but  they  rejected  his  teach- 
ings and  thrust  him  out.     Still  he  had  a 
message  from  the  Lord  and  would  de- 
liver it.     He  climbed  to  the  top   of  the 
city's  walls,  and  from  there  he  raised  his 
warning  voice.      He    told    them   in   no 
equivocal  terms   of   their  ultimate    de- 
struction through  their  rejection  of  God's 
laws;    he   prophecied   of   the   near  ap- 
proach of  the  incarnation  of  the  Mighty 
One  of  Jacob,  and  gave  the  signs    that 
should  attend  His  birth  and  crucifixion. 
Samuel's  words   of  warning  were   re- 
ceived by  the  few,  but  rejected  by  the 
many.    Those  who  believed  sought  the 
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high  priest  Nephi,  and  were  baptized, 
confessing  their  sins,  those  who  believed 
not  endeavored  to  kill  the  Lamanite  pro- 
phet, as  they  had  previously  done  others 
of  the  servants  of  God,  but  he  fled  to 


his  own  land  and  was  never  heard  of  more 
among  the  Nephites.  Geo.  Reynolds. 


"If"  is  the  devil's  whipper-in, 
And  "But"  's  the  charioteer  of  sin. 
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Only  two  years  after  the  arrival  of  the 
pioneers,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1849,  a 
spectacle  was  seen  and  rejoicings  were 
heard  in  this  city  that  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. The  day  began  with  firing  of 
cannon;  a  fine  brass  band  paraded  the 
streets  in  two  carriages.  A  bowery  was 
ready  to  receive  the  people,  which  had 
been  erected  on  one  hundred  and  four 
posts,  and  covered  with  boards.  It  was 
one  hundred  feet  long,  sixty  feet  wide, 
with  a  canopy  or  awning  extending  one 
hundred  feet  each  side,  for  the  multitude 
to  dine  under.  At  9  a.m.  a  procession 
was  formed  at  the  house  of  President 
Brigham  Young,  directed  by  Lorenzo 
Snow,  J.  M.  Grant  and  F.  D.  Richards. 
Horace  S.  Eldredge  as  marshal  led  the 
way  on  horseback,  attired  in  military 
uniform,  followed  by  a  brass  band  play- 
ing inspiring  tunes.  Next  in  order  were 
twelve  bishops  with  the  banners  of  their 
respective  wards.  Then  twenty-four 
young  men  dressed  in  white,  with  white 
scarfs  on  their  right  shoulders,  and  cor- 
onets on  their  heads,  each  carrying  a 
copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, with  swords  sheathed  in  their  right 
hands.  In  their  midst,  a  banner  with 
the  motto  "The  Zion  of  the  Lord."  Next 
twenty-four  young  ladies  in  white  dresses 
with  white  scarfs  on  their  right  shoulders 
and  a  wreath  of  white  roses  on  their 
heads,  each  carrying  a  Bible  and  Book 
of  Mormon.  Banner:  "Hail  to  our  chief- 
tain." Then  followed  the  presiding 
bishop,  Newel  K.  Whitney;  Thomas 
Bullock,  clerk;  John  Smith,  presiding 
patriarch.  Then  four  abreast,  Brigham 
Young,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Charles  C.  Rich, 
Daniel  Spencer,  Willard  Richards,  He- 
ber  C.  Kimball,  John  Taylor,  Erastus 
Snow.     Next  were  D.  Fullmer  and  Wil- 


lard Snow.  Then  twelve  bishops  carry- 
ing flags  of  their  wards.  Next  twenty- 
four  silver  greys,  led  by  Isaac  Morley, 
patriarch.  There  was  singing  through 
the  streets,  with  music  by  the  brass 
bands,  as  the  procession  moved  along. 

After  arriving  at  the  bowery  a  large 
meeting  was  held,  Presidents  Young, 
Kimball  and  Richards,  Patriarch  John 
Smith,  Presiding  Bishop  Newel  K.  Whit- 
ney and  Thomas  Bullock  proceeded  down 
the  aisle  amid  enthusiastic  cheering. 
Speeches  were  given;  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  read;  poetry  was 
recited,  the  "Mountain  Standard/'  by  P. 
P.  Pratt;  an  "Ode  to  Liberty"  was  sung 
by  the  twenty-four  silver  greys ;  and  ad- 
dresses were  given  by  Brothers  John 
Young,  C.  C.  Rich,  President  Kimball 
and  President  Brigham  Young.  During 
intermission  the  bishops  led  the  inhabit- 
ants of  their  respective  wards  to  dinner, 
at  which  were  present  hundreds  of  emi- 
grants who  were  invited  to  dine.  Every- 
body was  satisfied;  not  a  jar  or  disturb- 
ance to  mar  the  union,  peace  and  har- 
mony of  the  day. 

After  dinner  there  were  a  number  of 
volunteer  toasts  read  by  the  clerk, 
Thomas  Bullock.  One  of  these  toasts 
will  be  read  with  interest,  as  will  also  the 
impromptu  response  to  it.  Volunteer 
toast:  By  John  Taylor:  "The  Ladies  of 
the  Lake — the  lillies  of  the  valley;  our 
mothers,  wives  and  children.  May  their 
posterity,  from  generation  to  generation, 
be  found  to  emulate  their  noble  examples 
of  virtue,  patience,  industry  and  patriot- 
ism." Reply,  by  Miss  Eliza  R.  Snow: 
"We  feel  ourselves  honored  by  the  sen- 
timent, and  will  endeavor  to  prove  worthy 
of  your  high  anticipations;  and,  as  you 
have  hitherto  proven  yourselves  patriots, 
and  the  protectors  of  innocence  and  vir- 
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tue,  we  cheerfully  commit  ourselves, 
families  and  lives  to  your  protection,  be- 
lieving that  the  unflinching  integrity,  zeal 
and  patriotism  that  has  hitherto  actuated 
you,  will  be  to  us  a  safe  bulwark  and 
defence." 

At  the  time  this  bowery  was  crowded 
with  people,  the  appearance  of  South 
Temple  Street  is  thus  described  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  present.  The  build- 
ing now  used  as  a  museum  was  in  course 
of  erection;  scaffolding  was  round  the 
present  Council  House.  The  house  oc- 
cupied Dr.  William  Sharp,  dentist,  was 
then  used  as  a  mint;  President  Young's 
house  was  east  of  that.  The  lots  were 
not  regularly  enclosed,  but  rough  log 
fencing  was  used  here  and  there. 

At  the  mint  gold  coins  were  struck  off 
of  the  value  of  twenty,  ten,  five  and  two 
and  a  half  dollar  pieces.  They  were 
in  fineness  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
thousands,  with  a  little  native  silver,  no 
alloy  being  added.  Most  of  these  coins 
bear  the  date  1849,  a  f"ew  1850.  The  late 
John  M.  Kay  made  the  dies  for  the  five 
dollar  gold  coins,  and  superintended  the 
mint  operations;  in  the  assay  operations 
he  was  assisted  in  1850  and  subsequently, 
up  to  the  year  1861. 

New  settlements  continued  to  be  made 
in  the  fall  of  1849,  and  amid  all  the 
labo'r  incidental  to  improvements  at 
home,  various  fields  of  labor  in  other 
lands  were  named,  and  brethren  ap- 
pointed to  occupy  them,  at  the  October 
Conference.  On  the  twenty-second  of 
October,  Brother  Parley  P.  Pratt,  with 
a  company  of  fifty  men,  explored  the 
south  country  to  learn  its  geogra- 
phy, etc.,  with  a  view  to  locations  for 
settlement.  An  express  sent  by  Cap- 
tain Stansbury  in  December,  to  Fort 
Hall,  was  obliged  to  return,  and  so  deep 
was  the  snow  that  business  generally  in 
the  valley  was  suspended.  A  few  mild 
days  at  the  end  of  December  enabled 
the  roof  of  the  Council  House  to  be  put 
on,  the  timbers  having  been  prepared  in 
the  bowery,  which  was  used  as  a  work- 
shop during  the  severe  weather.  On  the 
fifth  of  January,  1850,  Captain  Stansbury 
sent  a  second  express  to  Fort  Hall;  the 
express  reached  there.  On  their  return 
7* 


they  reported  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
government  cattle,  at  Cache  valley,  had 
died  through  the  severity  of  the  weather 
and  snow;  that  on  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  of  December  snow  was  in 
some  of  the  canons  six  and  eight  feet 
deep.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  Decem- 
ber a  terrible  wind  swept  over  the  valley 
from  the  south,  and  continued  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  driving  all  animals  before  it, 
the  snow  being  so  deep  and  light  as 
to  make  them  subject  to  its  influence ; 
piercing  through  the  thickest  clothing, 
causing  men  to  seek  shelter  in  the  house, 
and  cattle  to  gather  in  hollows, and  under 
cliffs,  where  many  were  buried  in  heaps 
and  frozen.  This  winter  (1849-50)  the 
snow  slides  commenced  to  be  known  by 
those  who  went  to  get  wood  in  the 
canons,  an  avalanche  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
deep  blocked  Dry  Canon,  but  by  leaving 
their  wood  and  cutting  their  way,  the 
brethren  reached  home  in  safety.  By 
the  third  of  January,  1850,  a  party  from 
Fort  Bridger  reached  the  city,  having 
left  their  goods  and  pack  animals  in 
Weber  Canon.  Snow  was  nearly  melted 
in  the  valleys  by  the  end  of  February. 
Night  frosts  through  March  prevented 
field  operations  considerably.  Prospects 
were  good,  however,  for  wheat  sowing. 
Patriarch  Isaac  Morley,  and  about  sixty 
families,  settled  Sanpete  valley.  They 
suffered  greatly,  but  by  shoveling  the 
snow  off  the  grass,  preserved  their  cattle 
from  starvation.  They  reported  the  ex- 
istance  of  coal,  salt  and  plaster  of  Paris 
(gypsum)  in  that  region.  On  February 
22d  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt 
in  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  May  emi- 
grants began  to  arrive  from  the  Slates, 
bound  for  the  gold  regions,  and  continued 
coming  afterwards  almost  daily.  On  the 
twenty-eighth  of  May  there  had  passed 
Fort  Laramie,  six  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  men,  sixty-one  women, 
thirty-eight  children,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-nine  wagons,  six  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  thirty-three  horses, 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty 
eight  mules,  one  thousand  and  sixty-two 
oxen  and  seventy-six  cows,  en  route  for 
the  west.     On  June  15th  the  first  number 
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of  the  Deseret  News  was  published  in 
Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Dr.  Willard  Rich- 
ards, editor.  It  was  issued  as  a  weekly 
paper.  From  the  first  number  we  learn 
that  Oliver  Cowdery,  Esq.,  died  at  Rich- 
mond, Ray  County,  Missouri,  on  the 
third  of  March  last  (1850),  of  consump- 
tion. There  was  also  to  be  a  concert  the 
evening  the  News  appeared.  The  editor 
says:  "We  anticipate  a  rich  treat  this 
evening  (June  15)  at  the  bowery.  The 
object  of  the  concert  is  highly  patriotic, 
and  worthy  the  attention  of  every  indi- 
vidual." The  object  was  to  raise  funds 
for  a  new  carriage  for  the  martial  band ; 
and  the  funds  were  obtained.  Over  a 
thousand  people  were  present  to  hear  the 
music,  everybody  was  pleased  and  the 
carriage  for  the  band  was  made. 

With  the  first  number  of  the  News  also 
the  first  piece  of  poetry  was  published 
that  was  sent  to  the  editor,  here  it  is: 

POETRY. 
Let  all  who  would  have  a  good  paper, 

Their  talents  and  time  ne'er  abuse; 
Since  'tis  said  by  the  wise  and  the  honored, 

That  the  best  in  the  world  is  the  News. 

Then  ye  who  so  long  have  been  thinking 
What  paper  this  year  you  will  choose, 

Come,  trip  gaily  up  to  the  office, 
And  subscribe  for  the  Deseret  News. 

And  now,  dearest  friends,  I  will  leave  you; 

This  counsel,  I  pray  you,  don't  lose; 
The  best  of  advice  I  can  give  )'ou 

Is,  pay  in  advance  for  the  News.  B. 

G.  S.  L.  City,  May  27, 1850. 

[This  is  the  first  poetic  offering  we  have  re- 
ceived, and,  for  aught  we  know,  friend  B's  first 
attempt.     Try  again. — Ed.] 

Fancy  the  grand  old  Deseret  News 
having  such  an  usher.  What  might  have 
happened  had  this  effusion  been  con- 
signed to  the  waste  ^basket,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  Apropos  of  the  crit- 
icism of  the  editor: 

"Satire  should,  like  a  polished  razor,  keen, 
Wound  with  a  touch  that's  scarcely  felt  or  seen!" 

On  the  fourth  of  July  of  this  busy  year, 
Parley's  canon  was  opened  for  travel 
under  the  name  of  ''The  Golden  Pass." 
Captain  Stansbury  completed  his  survey, 


the  report  of  which  was  published  in  the 
government  U.  S.  reports  1851-2-3.  On 
the  ninth  of  September  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, organizing  Utah  Territory,  was 
approved.  The  city  of  Ogden  was  lo- 
cated. In  October  Brigham  Young  was 
appointed  governor  of  Utah  Territory. 
December  8th  a  party  left  Salt  Lake  City 
in  charge  of  President  George  A.  Smith, 
including  one  hundred  and  eighteen  men 
with  six  hundred  head  of  stock  and  one 
hundred  and  one  wagons,  to  take  up 
locations  near  the  Little  Salt  Lake  in 
Iron  County.  They  reached  Parowan 
in  safety  and  erected  a  fort  there,  similar 
in  form  to  the  first  fort  erected  in  Great 
Salt  Lake  City.  Captain  James  Pace 
located  a  settlement  at  Peteetneet  (Pay- 
son),  in  Utah  County,  which  was  in 
a  flourishing  condition  when  Brother 
George  A.  Smith  passed  there  with  his 
company,  December  20th,  1850. 

From  the  Deseret  News,  September 
28,  of  this  year,  we  read  the  following 
obituary:  "Died. — In  this  city,  on  Mon- 
day the  23d  inst.,  after  an  illness  of  only 
forty-eight  hours,  Bishop  Newel  K.Whit- 
ney, aged  55  years  7  months  and  18 
days."  The  notice  given  by  the  editor 
expresses  a  high  sense  of  the  moral  dig- 
nity of  Bishop  Whitney:  "In  him  the 
Church  suffers  the  loss  of  a  wise  and 
able  counselor,  of  a  thorough,  straight- 
forward business  man.  It  was  evermore 
gratifying  to  him  to  pay  a  debt  than  to 
contract  one,  and  when  all  his  debts  were 
paid  he  was  a  happy  man,  though  he  had 
nothing  left  but  his  own  moral  and  mus- 
cular energy.  He  has  long  held  the  of- 
fice of  presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  to 
receive  from  the  rich  and  to  distribute  to 
the  poor,  of  the  goods  of  this  world.  He 
has  gone  down  to  the  grave,  leaving  a 
spotless  name  behind  him,  and  thousands 
to  mourn  their  loss  of  such  a  valuable 
man.  It  is  hoped  that  all  members  of 
this  Church  will  be  able  to  bequeath  to 
the  body  at  their  demise,  a  pure  and  spot- 
less name,  which  is  of  more  value  to 
those  who  remain  than  silver  or  gold." 

One  of  the  most  important  events  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  this  reg- 
ion, by  those  outside  of  this  community, 
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was  the  United  States  survey,  conducted 
T)y  Captain  Howard  Stansbury,  of  the 
United  States  engineers.  His  report 
-was  circulated  widely,  and  is  received  as 
an  authority  throughout  the  world,  in 
relation  to  Utah  and  the  people  who  re- 


claimed it  from  the  desert  prairies.  It 
was  written  by  an  honest  man,  whose 
works  will  remain  as  an  everlasting  hon- 
or to  him,  when  those  of  a  host  of  others 
will  have  perished  in  merited  oblivion. 

Beta. 
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There  is  an  article  in  the  March 
number  of  the  North  American  Review 
upon  the  relations  of  our  people  to  the 
government.  It  was  written  by  Judge  C. 
C.  Goodwin,  and  is  characterized  by  a 
flippancy  of  statement,  a  dearth  of  argu- 
ment and  a  degree  of  bitterness,  but 
little  consonant  with  the  dignity  and 
solidity  of  the  admirable  monthly,  in 
which,  by  some  means,  it  found  a  place. 

With  what  unanimity  do  reverend 
divines  forget  their  cardinal  principles 
of  charity  and  persuasion,  and  stoop  to 
excess  of  abuse  and  volumes  of  mis- 
representation, when  they  deal  with  the 
despised  "Mormon,"  absolving  their  con- 
sciences, no  doubt,  with  the  convenient 
sophism  that  the  end  justifies  the  means ! 
These  ministers  are  Christian  fathers  to 
their  flocks,  and  esteem  it  their  duty  to 
present  the  gospel  to  murderers  and  prison 
inmates,  to  cannibal  and  heathen; 
but  when  their  attention  is  directed  to- 
wards the  setting  sun,  and  their  eyes  are 
met  by  the  view  of  a  people,  whose  only 
crimes  are  their  unity,  prosperity  and 
possession  of  divine  truth,  these  minis- 
ters become  as  wild  as  ravening  wolves, 
as  voracious  as  Dr.  Oates,  and  profound- 
ly forgetful  of  conversion  by  force  of 
superior  principles  and  morality.  A 
contemplation  of  this  subject  seems  to 
turn  the  narrow  "Gentile"  mind  from  its 
normal  condition  of  equilibrium  as  a 
magnet  deflects  the  compass  needle. 

Judges  forget  that  every  cause  has  two 
sides,  and  cease  to  base  their  judgments 
and  decisions  upon  testimony;  jumping 
to  conclusions  upon  the  hearsay  of  bitter 
partizans.  Logicians  become  illogical; 
moralists  sacrifice  the  fundamental  propo- 
sitions of  their  codes;  old  ladies  go 'out 
in  damp   weather  to  attend  anti-"Mor- 


mon"  societies,  and  statesmen  become 
demagogues;  the  murderer  reviles  us  and 
the  prostitute  scoffs ;  the  man  who  main- 
tains his  mistress  receives  contamina- 
tion from  our  touch,  and  the  pitiable 
being  at  whose  vitals  gnaw  most  nause- 
ous and  loathsome  diseases  joins  in  the 
popular  clamor. 

"How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long!" 
And  Judge  Goodwin,  lacking  that 
breadth  and  candor  of  intellect,  the  pos- 
session of  which  has  caused  such  men 
as  Generals  Sherman  and  Garfield, 
Hugh  McCulloch,  Dr.  Miller,  John  Cod- 
man  and  others  ad  libitum  to  recognize 
our  moral  worth,  comes  out  with  a  mar- 
velous woof  of  erroneous  statement,  and 
develops  a  degree  of  intolerance  which 
smacks  of  the  Roman  inquisition.  The 
judge  forsakes  the  traditional  calmness 
of  the  Judicial  mind,  casts  away  the 
balance  of  justice,  and  takes  up  the 
cestus  of  the  ancient  prize  fighter.  The 
"Mormons"do  not,ashe  says  they  do, hold 
the  balance  of  power  in  Idaho,  having  but 
three  members  of  its  Legislature;  nor  are 
they  rapidly  acquiring  it  in  Colorado  and 
Arizona;  that  is,  only  so  far  as  circum- 
stances may  make  it  possible  for  a  small 
proportion  of  the  voting  population  to 
turn  the  scale. 

He  declares  it  a  national  disgrace  that 
President  Young  should  have  been  per- 
mitted to  die  peacefuly  in  his  bed.  I 
invoke  the  shades  of  those  non-conform- 
ists who  perished  under  the  terrible 
reign  of  the  inquisition,  and  ask  if  these 
are  not  the  hissing  fangs  of  that  same 
monster,  to  whose  poisoned  touch  you 
ascribe  your  deaths  of  fiendish  torture. 
And  this  in  the  broad  glare  of  the  boasted 
tolerance  of  the  republic  and  the  century, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  fact,  too,  that 
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hostile  judges,  packed  juries,  perjured 
witnesses  and  energetic  district  attorneys 
who  seemed  infused,  as  never  before, 
with  the  spirit  of  their  calling,  did  all  in 
their  power  to  drag  the  great  pioneer 
into  their  meshes! 

There  are  three  statements  in  the  arti- 
cle to  which  I  wish  particularly  to  refer: 
they  are  those  on  which  the  author  stig- 
matizes our  Church  as  being  built  upon 
foundations  of  animalism,  ignorance  and 
disloyalty. 

To  the  charge  of  disloyalty,  let  me 
reply  by  pointing  to  that  magnificent  ex- 
ample of  patriotism  in  which  a  driven 
people,  dependent  upon  their  working 
men,  performed  that  which  our  enemies 
at  Washington  had  exacted  because 
they  thought  it  beyond  human  nature  for 
any  people  so  situated  to  perform. 

Five  hundred  men,  the  flower  of  the 
community,  left  for  the  seat  of  war. 
Personally,  and  I  think  I  express  the 
sentiments  of  our  youth  in  this  direction, 
I  pronounce  myself  ready  to  fight  my 
country's  battles  as  long  as  her  cause  is 
just,  and,  if  need  be,  to  meet  a  soldier's 
fate  in  the  preservation  of  its  integrity; 
but  when  the  country's  wrath  is  turned 
against  a  religion  which  by  education,  in- 
struction and  reason  I  believe  to  be  div- 
ine, I  ask  any  candid  man  where  does 
my  allegiance  lie?  A  person's  conscience 
and  religious  convictions  are  his  suprem- 
est  master,  and  should  justly  be  so.  The 
antagonism  which  unfortunately  exists 
between  the  government  and  our  princi- 
ples arises  in  this  manner  :  The  Con- 
stitution permits  a  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion ;  a  church  is  established  ;  Con- 
gress forbids  the  practice  of  one  of  its 
principles  and  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clares the  law  good.  The  government 
has  placed  us  where  we  are,  and  where, 
in  justice  to  our  loyalty,  we  would 
we  were  not.  Ah!  but  they  say,  you 
violate  moral  statutes  and  render  your- 
selves liable  to  criminal  prosecution.  I 
have  yet  to  learn  wherein  our  system  of 
marriage  violates  any  moral  law.  It  may 
be  answered  "one  man  for  one  woman;" 
this  idea  is  but  the  child  of  tradition  and 
a  tenet  of  a  minority  of  earth's  inhabit- 
ants.   We  feel  but  little  the  ponderous 


weight  of  that  heel  of  iron  with  which 
the  past  grinds  down  the  neck  of  the 
present.  And  so  objections  thought  to 
be  founded  on  moral  laws,  have  no  firmer 
basis  than  the  glamour  of  age  and  the 
folly  of  precedent.  Well,  they  say,  un- 
happiness  results  and  God  would  not 
ask  His  children  to  do  ought  to  mar 
their  joy.  The  first  proposition  may  be 
disputed,  and  the  fallacy  of  the  second 
is  evident;  for  do  not  we  of  Christian 
persuasion  find  ourselves  "off  limits"  in 
all  directions,  and  so  hampered  by  the 
guide  posts  of  religion  that  if  salvation 
be  our  aim,  we  must  not  depart  from  the 
straight  path  of  small  latitude.  And 
what  else  can  they"  say  about  it?  I  do 
not  know  unless  they  tell  us  that  those 
of  old  who  communed  with  God  were 
commanded  to  practice  it,  and  that  our 
Lord  and  Savior,  who  took  occasion  to 
correct  and  add  to  so  many  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Moses,  had  naught  to  find  fault 
with  this. 

I  appeal  to  any  man  not  a  communi- 
cant of  our  church  to  search  his  mind 
and  heart  for  objections  to  our  marriage 
customs,  and  would  ask  him  if  he  does 
not  find  them  due  to  the  [edict  of  H.  R 
H.  Tradition,  and  its  enforcement  by  his 
blind  henchman — Popular  Opinion.  I 
proclaim  our  fealty  to  the  great  flag,  and 
sadly  deprecate  the  false  position  in 
which  the  government  has  placed  us. 

This  "Second  Daniel"  even  finds  our 
unity  and  the  strength  of  our  organiza- 
tion a  cause  for  abuse. 

With  regard  to  the  education  of  our 
people,  I  can  say,  that  it  is  incontrovert- 
ible that  many  of  the  States  are  far 
ahead  of  us  in  this  direction  ;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  our  education  is  of  a 
higher  grade  than  in  any  of  the  terri- 
tories that  have  had  the  same  frontier 
difficulties  to  combat,  and  also  in  ad- 
vance of  that  in  some  of  the  States.  The 
policy  of  our  church  is  education,  as 
abundantly  evinced  by  its  efforts  to  es- 
tablish and  render  useful,  schools,  im- 
provement associations,  primaries,  librar- 
ies and  colleges.  We  are  blamed  for 
objecting  to  the  introduction  of  antagon- 
istic books  and  periodicals  in  our  midst. 
In  short,  we  are  censured  for  not  adopt- 
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ing  a  policy  of  disintegration,  for  not 
undermining  our  own  foundation;  and 
this  from  a  judge,  presumably  a  student 
of  logic.  Contact  is  education ;  a  fixed 
population  is  by  necessity  one  of  nar- 
rower views;  he  who  knows  various  peo- 
ples and  is  acquainted  with  their  cus- 
toms, may  choose  from  various  methods 
of  doing  a  thing,  upon  various  ways  of 
regarding  a  fact;  but  he  who  lives  on  his 
great  grandfather's  farm,  having  for 
neighbors  the  greatgrandchildren  of  his 
ancestors  neighbors,  will  generally  know 
how  to  go  about  a  thing  in  but  one  way, 
and  that,  perhaps,  clumsily;  his  mind, 
likewise,  works  in  a  groove.  In  this 
most  vital  principle  of  practicality,  our 
people  stand  preeminent,both  because  we 
came  originally  and  are  constantly  re- 
cruited from  the  four  qnarters  of  the 
globe,  and  from  the  fact  that  our  mission- 
aries are  ever  coming  and  going,  learn- 
ing and  bringing  back  their  experiences 
abroad  to  spread  among  the  people. 

It  has  long  been  a  pet  hobby  of  those 
who  fight  our  faith  that  it  is  built  upon 
rocks  of  sensuality  and  animalism;  that 
the  majority  of  our  converts  are  men 
who  seek  the  pales  of  the  church  in  or- 
der to  give  unbridled  freedom  to  their 
sensual  inclinations  (we  are  not  told  why 
women  become  converts).  Let  us  ex- 
amine the  reasonableness  of  this  charge. 

Adultery  in  our  code,  is  second  only 
to  murder.  A  man's  duties  to  each  of 
his  wives  are  equally  great,  in  the  way 
of  providing  homes  and  comforts.  The 
payment  of  tithing  and  donations  is  re- 


quired. A  person  is  liable,  at  any  time, 
to  be  called  either  to  perform  a  mission 
abroad,  or  with  his  entire  family  to  move 
into  some  new  country.  Would  it  be  either 
economy  or  reason  for  the  sensual  man 
to  thus  subject  himself  to  the  expense  of 
supporting  a  large  family,  to  submit  to 
the  exaction  of  tithes  and  donations,  and 
to  hold  himself  ready  at  any  time  to 
sacrifice  position  and  prospects,  friends 
and  homes,  to  throw  himself  with  a  num- 
erous family  into  the  wilderness. 

We  may  expect  to  see  this  when  the 
hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle 
is  shown  to  be  shorter  than  either  of  the 
sides,  when  the  people  of  Newcastle 
begin  to  import  coal,  or  when  the  great 
majority  of  earth's  inhabitants,  exercising 
their  own  volition,  cease  to  revile  and 
persecute  the  truth.  Shylock,  in  the 
famous  trial,  was  at  first  profuse  in  his 
exclamations,  that  a  second  Daniel  had 
come  to  judgment;  subsequent  develop- 
ments changed  his  mind.  I  fancy  that 
what  I  have  said  of  this  modern  judge 
may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  I  should 
not,  perhaps,  have  been  so  hasty  in  in- 
troducing him  "a  second   Daniel." 

R.  W.  Young. 


The  origin  of  electing  by  ballot  may 
be  traced  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  When 
a  member  was  to  be  elected,  every  voter 
threw  a  little  pellet  of  bran  or  crumb  of 
bread  into  a  basket,  carried  by  a  servant 
round  the  table,  and  whoever  dissented 
flattened  their  pellets  on  one  side. 


THE  OLD  GARRET. 


In  the  old  fashioned  garret !  Methinks, 
I  hear  some  one  say,  rubbish !  that's  all 
there  is  in  the  garret.  Not  so  fast,  gen- 
tle reader;  allow  me  to  tell  you  in  the 
garret  there  is  inspiration  for  the  muse, 
and  for  me  there  is  romance  in  the  old 
New  England  garrets,  which  haunts  me 
still,  and 

"Oft  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  slumber's  chain  hath  bound  me, 
Fond  memory  brings  the  light, 
Of  other  days  around  me," 


And  I  find  myself  among  the  "old  lum- 
ber" in  the  selfsame  garret  where  I 
played  so  much  when  a  child  and  I  wrote 
my  first,  poor  verses,  at  eight  years  old, 
and  where  I  was  continually  making  new 
discoveries  of  old  lace  and  ribbons  for 
my  dolls.  There  is  as  much  poetry  in  it 
as  there  is  in  the  parlor,  and  more.  Par- 
lors are  very  prosy,  prim  affairs,  and  one 
is  always  afraid  of  doing  the  wrong  thing 
in  one  of  those  old-fashioned  ones,  that 
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are  never  opened  except  on  grand  occa- 
sions ;  and  never,  one  might  almost  say, 
for  children.  I  remember  parlor  chairs 
with  their  straight,  upright  backs,  and 
funny,  tall  legs,  used  to  seem  to  stare  at 
me,  when  a  little  girl  I  crept  in  softly  to 
take  a  jump  around;  and  I  said  then, 
and  I  maintain  it  still,  that  I  would  never 
shut  up  the  best  room  in  the  whole  house 
and  make  it  gloomy  and  dark,  to  be  used 
only  for  company. 

But  if  there  is  anything  more  inspiring 
than  a  musty  old  garret,  it  is  spring  time, 
groves,  meadows,  brooks,  waterfalls, 
woods,  orchards  and  the  like,  nature's 
haunts;  these  are  all  suggestive  and 
poetical,  and  especially  when  the  birds 
are  singing  their  sweetest  notes  in  the 
tree  tops,  and  the  boughs  nodding  and 
swaying,  keeping  a  sort  of  irregular  time 
to  the  unwritten  music  of  the  songsters. 
Ah,  yes,  apple-blossoms,  they  come  with' 
the  early  spring,  and  if  I  am  going  to 
talk  of  garrets,  and  old  books,  and  an- 
tiquities generally,  and  grandmothers, 
and  old  maids,  and  love  letters,  I  must 
shut  out  the  scent  of  lilacs,  the  violets 
and  the  pink  and  white  apple-blossoms, 
with  their  dainty,  subtle  perfume,  or  I 
shall  wander  off  into  dreamland.  I  must 
confess  that  garrets  are  not  so  exquisite 
or  charming  as  these,  but  they  have  a 
history,  some  of  them  at  least. 

I  do  not  know  if  there  are  any  such 
old  houses  standing  now,  as  there 
were  in  the  country  towns  in  Mass- 
achusetts, thirty-five  years  ago,  but  the 
pictures  of  them,  outside  and  in,  are 
fresh  in  my  mind  to-day.  I  am  very  much 
afraid  most  of  them  are  remodeled,  for 
this  is  a  stylish  age  we  are  living  in ;  but 
when  I  was  a  little  girl  there  were  many 
such  romantic  places,  and  each  one  of 
them  had  a  garret. 

In  one  of  these,  "long,  long  ago,"  a 
little  girl  was  playing;  her  dolls  were 
finely  arranged  in  dainty  bits  of  beautiful 
things,  and  she  herself  in  such  a  funny 
gown,  (not  dresses  then,  but  gowns),  she 
had  found  in  an  old,  old  dresser.  It  was 
gored  in  long,  narrow  strips,  and  withal 
would  scarcely  fit  even  her  little  figure, 
but  it  was  red  and  blue  changeable  silk, 
bright  and  gay,  heavy  enough  to  stand 


alone,  and  the  short  waist  and   shorter 
sleeves  were  trimmed  with  very  yellow 
lace,  just  ready  to  drop  in  pieces  with 
age.     The  child  was  a  quaint  one,  and 
the  dress  was  queerer  still — but  a  spell 
seemed    upon     her,     she     was     always 
thoughtful,   and   at  this   particular  time 
she  was  very  pensive.     I  don't  mind  tell- 
ing   you   a  few   of   her  thoughts.     She 
might  almost  be  called  visionary,  for  she 
seemed  to  see  the  future  all  in  a  panor- 
ama, spread  out  before  her,  very  much  as 
we  who  have  lived  long,  look  back  over 
the  days  that  are  past.     She  had  been 
rummaging  more  than  usual,  and  trying 
to  rake  up  something  fresh;  and  she  had 
succeeded,  for  away  in  the  furthermost 
corner  of  the  garret,  from  under  the  very 
eaves   of  the  house,  she  dragged  out  a 
budget  of  old  papers,  tied  in  bundles. 
So  sitting  upon  a  broken  stool,  in  her 
silk  and  lace,  she  began  to  investigate 
these  old  papers.  First  of  all,  she  solili- 
quized,  I  like  old  things  that  are  pretty 
and  have  a  history,  like  old  pictures  and 
silks  and  laces,  and  beads,  and  jewelry,, 
that  I  hear  the  big  girls  talk   so  much 
about,  and  I  dearly  love  to  play  here  in 
the  garret,   and   make   believe    I   am    a 
woman  and  all  that,  but  old  papers  like 
these  are  useless.     I  can't  see  what  peo- 
ple save  them  for,  unless  they  are  deeds, 
or  records,  or  valuables  of  that  descrip- 
tion, and  those  are  always  locked  up  in 
desks,  and   some  man  carries  the  key.. 
Yes,   some  man,  I  wonder  why  women 
dont?     They  have  the  keys  of  the  parlor 
and  cellar  and  pantry,  and  the  big  chest 
of  drawers,  where  valuable  linen  is  kept, 
but  then  I  suppose  women  have  nothing 
to  do  with   papers,  and  documents,  and 
so  on. 

But  I  am  afraid  I  am  telling  you  too 
much;  I  mustn't  tell  you  all  she  thought 
and  felt,  but  merely  say  that  she  became 
so  fascinated  with  the  contents  of 
the  papers,  that  she  forgot  the  curi- 
ous way  in  which  she  was  rigged 
out,  and  kept  on  reading  and  reading 
until  it  began  to  grow  dim  in  the  strange 
place,  and  all  the  while  through  the  open 
window  came  the  dainty  perfume  of  the 
apple-blossoms,  for  it  was  springtime 
then;  O  so  many  years  ago,  I  was  about 
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to  tell  you  how  many,  but  I  think  I 
wont,  or  you  might  guess  how  old  that 
little  girl  is  now,  and  that  would  be  too 
bad,  you  know,  for  women,  I've  heard, 
seldom  like  to  have  their  correct  age 
known.  By  and  by  her  sister  came  to  look 
for  her,  and  made  her  take  offall  her  finery 
and  scolded  her  too  for  getting  herself  so 
dusty  and  musty  with  the  old  papers,  and 
told  her  they  were  only  rubbish  that 
ought  to  be  burnt,  but — (well  we'll  call  her 
Rosabel)  didn't  think  so,  and  she  went 
back  day  after  day,  until  it  was  a  hymnal 
in  the  old  home,  that — Rosabel  lived  in 
the  garret.  She  didn't  go  there  without 
purpose,  though  she  left  off  playing  with 
dolls  all  of  a  sudden,  and  forgot  to  dress 
herself  up  any  more,  but  she  remembered 
to  leave  the  window  open  to  let  in  the 
sunshine  and  the  sweet  scent  of  the 
lilacs  and  apple-blossoms,  and  hour  after 
hour  she  would  sit  so  quietly,  that  the  still- 
ness was  almost  painful,  and  yet  no  one 
must  disturb  her. 

A  light  had  dawned  upon  her  in  that 
out  of  the  way  place,  she  had  found  out 
that  women  sometimes  put  their  thoughts 
upon  paper,  and  she  conceived  the  idea 
of  making^rhymes,  or  jingle ;  that  was 
why  she  wanted  to  be  so  much  alone,  and 
needed  the  fresh  perfume  from  outside; 
it  rested  her,  and  helped  clothe  her 
thoughts.  A  little  at  a  time  the  secret 
leaked  out  that  Rosabel  actually  thought 
she  could  write  a  book.  Was  this  very 
absurd?  Folks  seemed  to  think  so,  and 
her  mother, who  was  very  practical, tried  to 
convince  her  that  little  girls  didn't  write 
books  all  at  once,  and  there  was  much 
good  hard  work  and  study  to  be  done 
first  by  way  of  preparation.  That  even 
her  grandmother  had  studied  hard,  and 
had  a  good  education  before  she  at- 
tempted to  write  those  old  love  letters, 
which  had  so  enchanted  poor  Rosabel. 
"You  are  getting  strange  notions  into 
your  head,"  she  said  to  the  child,  "you 
must  go  away  to  school  and  write  com- 
positions, and  they  must  be  corrected, 
and  after  a  long  time  it  may  be  that  you 
can  write  something  readable."  Poor 
Rosabel!  how  crest  fallen,  all  her  glori- 
ous visions  of  fame  were  about  to  be 
dispelled,  for    I   will    tell  you    another 


secret  now,  her  mother  was  strong- 
minded,  and  wanted  her  daughter  to  be  a 
woman,  and  not  a  sentimental  wishy- 
washy  novel  writer.  I  can't  tell  you  all 
Rosabel's  life  history  now,  but  some  day 
I  am  almost  certain  some  little  girl  or 
woman,  poking  about  in  a  musty  old 
garret  will  find  it  in  manuscript. 

Amethyst. 


MISTAKEN. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  members  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  in  the  day 
when  Clay  and  Webster  were  its  leaders, 
was  William  C.  Preston,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, (a  distant  relative  of  President  Wil- 
liam B.  Preston  of  Cache  Valley).  He 
was  so  little  given  to  dandyism  that  even 
his  warmest  admirers  occasionally  wished 
that  he  would  follow  the  spirit  af  Polon- 
ius'  advice,  and  let  his  "apparel  proclaim 
the  man."  An  amusing  adventure  hap- 
pened to  him  once,  in  consequence  of  his 
unsenatorial  appearance.  He  was  mis- 
taken for  a  gambler.  He  was  on  board 
a  Mississippi  steamer,  which  then  per- 
mitted gambling  in  its  cabin,  as  freely  as 
it  did  whisky  drinking.  This  freedom 
induced  many  gamblers  to  travel  up  and 
down  the  river.  Not  unfrequently  a 
steamer's  cabin  was  turned  into  a  gam- 
bling "hell,"  and  scores  of  greenhorns 
were  fleeced.  The  gamblers  generally 
played  the  game  of  Faro,  the  implements 
of  which  they  carried  in  a  small  mahogr 
any  box.  As  they  bet  against  all  who 
played,  they  were  called  "bankers,"  and 
their  money  the  "bank." 

Senator  Preston  was  standing  on  the 
steamer's  deck  and  holding  a  small  ma- 
hogany box.  Suddenly  a  man,  ornately 
dressed,  approached  him,  and  whis- 
pered,— 

"I  say,  old  feller,  when  are  you  going 
to  begin?" 

"Begin  what,  sir?"  asked  the  aston- 
ished senator. 

"Pshaw!  none  of  that  gammon  with 
me !  a  few  of  us  boys  are  on  board,  and 
we  want  a  little  fun.  We  won't  pile  it 
on  too  strong,  so  come  along  and  open 
at  once." 

"Really,  sir,  I  don't  understand  you. 
Open  what?" 
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"Open  what?  Why,  the  bank,  of 
course.  Maybe  you  think  our  pile  isn't 
large  enough  to  make  it  an  object.  But 
we  are  not  so  poor  as  you  may  suppose." 

The  senator  was  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand what  was  meant,  and  his  counten- 
ance expressed  his  perplexity.  After  a 
considerable  pause,  the  stranger  con- 
tinued,— 

"Perhaps  you  will  say  that  you're  not 
a  sporting  man." 

"I  am  certainly  nothing  of  the  kind," 
replied  the  now  angry  senator;  "And  I 
can't  imagine  what  put  such  an  idea  into 
your  head." 

"Not  a  csporting-man'  ?  If  you're  not, 
why  do  you  carry  the  tools  about  with 
you?"  and  the  man  pointed  to  the  ma- 
hogany box. 

The  light  which  broke  into  the  sena- 
tor's mind  caused  him  to  laugh  heartily, 
"Ah,  yes !  a  very  natural  mistake,  indeed 
— very  natural,"  he  exclaimed.  "I'll 
show  you  the  contents  of  my  mahogany 
box."  Opening  it,  he  displayed  the  con- 
tents of  a  dressing-case — razors,  brushes, 
combs,  soap,  and  other  toilet  articles. 

The  man  looked  at  the  box,  and  then 
sharply  at  the  senator,  and  said,  "I  took 
you  for  a  sporting  gentlemen;  but  I  see 
you're  nothing  but  a  barber.  If  I'd 
known  it,  I  wouldn't  spoke  to  you!"  and 
he  moved  off,  looking  as  if  he  had  been 
abused. 


STRONG  DRINK. 
Man  naturally  resents  insult  or  injury. 
He  would  punish  with  a  blow  that  enemy 
who  makes  him  appear  either  wicked  or 
ridiculous  before  his  fellows ;  yet  he  will 
take  into  his  mouth  and  swallow  down 
his  throat  that,  which  overcoming  his 
natural  mind,  may  make  him  either  a 
base  knave  or  a  poor  fool.  He  makes 
laws  to  convict  and  punish  thievery,  yet, 
with  relish,  will  deliberately  place  a  thief 
within  his  mouth  that  steals  away  honor, 
virtue,  manhood  and  intellect.  He  would 
repel  the  advance  of  an  aggressive  foe, 
who  should  aim  a  blow  at  the  life  or 
peace  of  his  gentle  wife  or  innocent 
children,  yet  with  a  smack  of  enjoyment 
he  will  pour  into  his  stomach  that  soul 
destroying  enemy,  which  slowly  but  sure- 


ly lays  its  unholy  hands  upon  his  cher- 
ished ones,  plundering  them  of  father, 
husband,  happiness  and  home. 

He  despises  the  insidious  smile  of  hy- 
pocrisy, and  yet  smiles  back  complac- 
ently upon  the  allurements  of  that  hypo- 
critical spirit  which  whispers  in  his  ear 
the  damning  lie,  "that  there  is  no  harm 
in  the  convivial  glass."  No  harm  in  the 
convivial  glass !  Who  says  it?  Not  the 
drunkard's  wife,  as  she  sits  without  light 
or  food  or  fire,  shivering  and  listening  to 
the  howling  winds  of  winter,  as  she 
watches  for  the  drunken  husband's  com- 
ing through  the  lone  hours  of  night.  Not 
her  starved  and  ragged  children,  who 
feel  the  gnawing  pangs  of  hunger,  and 
the  chill  of  the  cruel  blast,  as  it  sweeps 
along  on  its  remorseless  journey.  Not 
the  widowed  mother  who  sees  her  son, 
the  stay  of  her  declining  years,  turning 
into  the  path  which  led  his  father  to 
death  and  dishonor.  Not  the  orphaned 
children  whom  the  monster  rum  has  be- 
reft of  father,  mother,  friends  and  name. 
It  is  none  of  these  who  tell  the  world, 
"there  is  no  harm  in  the  social  glass." 
It  is  the  strong  man,  who  in  the  youth  or 
prime  of  life  lifts  the  tempting  glass  to 
his  lips,  and  spurns  with  contempt  the 
thought  that  the  day  will  ever  come, 
when  rum  shall  be  his  master.  Secure 
in  the  strength  of  his  manhood,  he  quaffs 
the  bowl  of  temptation,  while  he  looks 
upon  the  poor  inebriate  with  pity  or  con- 
tempt. 

O  stop,  strong  man,  and  ask  the  de- 
graded drunkard,  in  his  filth  and  rags,  if 
there  was  not  once  a  period  in  his  life's 
history,  when  he  like  you  boasted  in  his 
strength,  despised  like  you  the  weakness 
of  the  sot,  and  like  you,  thought  there 
was  no  danger  to  him  in  the  social  glass. 
He  will  sadly  answer,  yes.  He  will  tell 
you  that  to-day  he  might  have  been  well 
clothed,  well  fed,  and  rich  in  the  associa- 
tions of  kind  friends  and  a  happy  family, 
if  he  had  turned  away  while  strong,  and 
touched  not,  tasted  not,  handled  not. 
And  when  you  speak  of  reform,  and  hold 
up  the  possibility  of  yet  regaining  these 
best  gifts  of  God,  he  will  tell  you  in  the 
sullenness  of  despair,  that  it  is  too  late, 
that  he  has  gone  over  the  abyss  that  for- 
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ever  separates  him  from  present  peace 
and  future  hope. 

Then  ye  strong  ones  pause,  and  hear 
the  cry  of  the  drunkard's  widow,  see  the 
helplessness  of  the   drunkard's  orphan 


children,  and  witness  the  despair  of  the 
lost  drunkard  on  his  road  to  hell.  Ask 
if  it  is  not  best  to  turn  away  once  and 
forever  from  the  allurements  of  the  cursed 
wine  cup.  Nephi  Pratt. 


A   RIVER'S   LOVE. 


A  river  rose  where  darkened  pines 
Reared  high  their  crowns  in  splendor; 

And  for  the  silent  landscape  round, 
Made  music  sweet  and  tender. 

With  winds  that  played  on  timbered  harps, 

Its  mellow  tones  were  blended; 
Thus  in  silence  causing  songs 

Which,  Time  said,  never  ended. 

Still  passing  down  its  winding  way, 

With  many  a  dash  it  bounded, 
And  smiled  to  think  from  snow-capped  peaks, 

Its  silver  song  resounded. 

In  passing  through  the  meadow-lands, 
The  flow'rs  yield  sweet  caresses; 

While  fields  to  it  their  perfumes  bring, 
As  onward  still  it  presses. 

The  children  of  the  little  town 

Would  from  the  school-room  wander, 

To  watch  the  wavelets  of  the  stream, 
In  beauteous  course  meander. 

And  sporting  down  its  moss-clad  banks, 

Forgetful  of  their  duty, 
Chased  far,  what  seemed  so  near  a  thing — 

The  rainbow's  varied  beauty. 

Soon  one  would  tire,  when  all  would  stop 

And  question  of  the  river, 
Why  rainbows  would  not  heed  their  cries, 

And  come  to  them  forever? 

The  river,  smiling,  answer  gave: 
"  "Tis  here  you  make  the  blunder; 

You  grasp  for  rainbows  in  the  sky, 
An  tread  earth's  flowers  under. 

"You  seek  the  colors  in  the  bow, 
Admire  their  hue  and  splendor, 

Forgetting,  leaves  and  grass  and  flow'rs 
Have  beauty  no  less  tender." 

The  river  fled,  the  children  cried, 

Oh,  waters,  stop  and  love  us, 
Tell  us  the  truth.     But  they  replied, 

"Our  love  is  far  above  us." 

The  children  hast'ning  to  their  homes, 
These  words  would  often  ponder; 


As  often  think  how  strange  it  was, 
The  river  chose  to  wander. 

And,  meeting,  they  would  oft  remark, 

"The  waters  do  not  love  us, 
Nor  care  for  earth.     We  heard  them  say, 

'Our  love  is  far  above  us.'  " 

The  river  sang  a  song  of  love, 
'Twas  joined  by  many  fountains; 

And  when  the  full-faced  moon  arose 
O'er  silver  dells  and  mountains, 

The  song  was  tender,  sweet  and  low; 

Now,  need  the  children  ponder, 
Nor  think  how  strange  it  was  to  them 

The  river  chose  to  wander! 

The  river  wooed  the  full-faced  moon; 

It  said,  "Though  high  above 
Look  down  and  see  your  mirrored  face, 

Look  down  and  say  you  love." 

The  moon  the  river's  homage  scorned; 

Disdainful,  on  she  wandered, 
Not  heeding  the  forsaken  stream, 

Which  thus  its  love  had  squandered. 

The  moon  had  gilded  every  land, 

And  thought  the  stream's  love  perished, 

But  heard  on  her  return,  the  song 
The  foolish  stream  still  cherished. 

Then  ans'ring  with  a  ray  of  light, 

The  moon  said,  with  a  wonder: 
"You  seek  for  lovers  in  the  sky, 

Earth's  ties  you  break  asunder." 

But  still  the  stream  its  yearning  sings, 

And  so  may  sing  forever, 
But  never  will  the  full-faced  moon 

Descend  to  love  the  river. 

And  children  chase  the  rainbow  yet, 

And  so  may  chase  forever, 
But  wiser  is  the  child  who  hears, 

The  counsel  of  the  river. 
For  as  an  ocean's  mighty  waves, 

Break  into  spray  on  landing; 
So  break  the  hopes  of  all  whose  love 

Aspires  beyond  their  standing. 

Edward  H.  Anderson. 
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LIBERTY. 
"O  Liberty!  'tis  of  thee  I  sing." 

We  young  people  of  Zion,  live  in  a 
time  when  the  people  of  the  outside 
world  are  greatly  exercised  in  regard  to 
us.  We  hear  of  careful  provision  being 
recommended  in  all  the  legislation  de- 
signed against  our  people,  for  the  legiti- 
matizing and  enfranchisement  of  their 
innocent  offspring.  Back  to  the  time  of 
President  Grant,  we  recollect  his  annual 
messages  were  always  encumbered  with 
some  such  philanthropic  provisos. 

The  Christian  ministers,  government 
officials,  teachers  and  editors  who  come 
to  our  country  to  care  for  the  disaffected 
widows,  draw  salaries,  and  to  educate 
the  "Mormon"  children,  profess  great 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  latter,  es- 
pecially in  the  matter  of  their  liberation 
from  the  "intolerant  bondage  in  which 
they  are  held  by  the  Priesthood,"  etc. 
We  have  met  the  importunities  of  these 
over-zealous  missionaries  frequently,  and 
have  listened  to  their  appeal,  the  burden 
of  which  is  this:  "O  leave  these  awful, 
deluded  people;  be  anything  you  will, 
Episcopal,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  or 
nothing  at  all,  only,  for  the  sake  of  being 
a  respectable  member  of  society,  leave 
the  'Mormons.'  We  will  educate  you, 
we  will  introduce  you  to  nice  people,  and 
help  to  make  your  way  pleasant,  only 
don't  be  a  horrid  'Mormon.'  " 

Because  such  broad,  liberal  entreaties 
do  not  deceive  nor  allure  the  young 
"Mormons,"  they  are  pronounced  en- 
slaved in  the  thralldom  of  priestly  influ- 
ence. Suggest  to  these  gentlemen  that 
education,    nice    people,    and    pleasant 


paths  in  life  are  all  to  be  enjoyed  within 
the  pale  of  Mormonism,  and  do  not  at 
all  conflict  with  our  religion,  and  they  at 
once  lose  all  patience  with  us,  are  swelled 
up  with  holy  indignation  at  our  stupidity 
and  hurriedly  pronounce  our  doom:  sla- 
very and  destruction. 

What  they  apparently  want  is  for  us  to 
blind  our  eyes  to  the  immediate  blessings 
we  enjoy,  turn  with  scorn  upon  the  par- 
ents who  have  reared  us,  and  fall  down 
before  them  as  our  deliverers,  our  protec- 
tors, our  friends;  value  them  as  the  he- 
roic philanthropists,  who  take  their  lives 
in  their  hands,  and  dare  all  to  rescue  us 
from  the  very  teeth  and  jaws  of  our  vo- 
racious fathers  and  mothers,  the  wicked- 
est men  and  women  the  sun  ever  shone 
upon. 

One  would  naturally  suppose  when 
men,  claiming  to  be  Christians,  kind, 
generous  and  unselfish  in  their  interest 
for  the  objects  of  their  solicitude,  rec- 
ommend the  latter  to  such  a  revolt 
from  their  traditions,  homes  and  institu- 
tions of  childhood,  that  they  would  pro- 
duce good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  their 
advice.  Such  counsel  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  most  solemn  and  convin- 
cing reasons,  if  it  is  founded  in  justice, 
mercy  or  philanthropy.  What  are  the 
facts  ?  These  pious  Utah  reformers,  who 
wish  to  teach  young  "Mormons"  liberty, 
fail  to  bring  forth  anything  in  the  way  of 
argument  or  reason.  They  cannot  point 
out  a  single  advantage  that  would  ensue, 
if  their  instructions  were  followed. 

They  cannot  name  a  good  thing,  that 
will  ennoble,  improve,  or  add  to  the  ma- 
terial happiness  of  man,  that  we  do  not 
already  possess;  hence,  latterly,  with 
the  most  shameless  and  brazen  effron- 
tery, they  have  thrown  aside  the  mask 
hiding  their  foul  and  corrupt  hearts,  and 
boldly  avow  that  it  were  better  for  young 
"Mormons"  to  cast  themselves  into  the 
vortex  of  passion  and  lasciviousness 
than  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  virtue 
that  bind  them  to  the  doctrines  of  "Mor- 
monism," conveying  the  impression  that 
through  a  life  of  wanton  license,  the  staid 
precepts  and  examples  of  virtue,  piety 
and  honor  they  have  been  such  slaves  as 
to  regard  in  their  fathers,  might  be  suffi- 
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ciently  overcome  as  to  qualify  them  for 
the  glorious  life  of  freemen  and  the  asso- 
ciations of  "respectable  society." 

The  mistake  these  pious  pretenders 
make  is  in  denominating  their  society 
respectable.  It  may  be  the  best  they  are 
permitted  to  enjoy,  or  that  they  know 
about.  Yet  they  must  have  heard  of  so- 
cial circles  in  which  virtue  was  esteemed 
of  some  worth,  and  honor  had  a  meaning. 
For  them  to  presume  to  teach  or  influence 
young  "Mormons"  by  the  sophistry  and 
buncombe  they  attempt  to  palm  off  under 
the  sacred  name  of  Liberty,  is  foolish- 
ness. There  are  no  young  "Mormons" 
made  of  such  "poor  stuff"  that  they 
cannot  see  through  the  transparent 
tissue  of  cant  and  hypocrisy,  of  which 
such  are  made.  When  men,  fail- 
ing to  point  out  a  better  way,  in  their  un- 
holy zeal  to  destroy  the  confidence  and 
peace  that  abound  in  our  homes,  resort 
to  opening  the  floodgates  of  sin  and  pas- 
sion, hoping  thereby  to  effect  their  ob- 
ject, the  dissolution  of  a  chaste  people, 
they  manifest  their  feebleness,  show  their 
utter  inability  to  cope  with  the  problem 
they  wish  to  solve,  and  sink  into  such  in- 
significance that  their  efforts  forever- 
more  will  have  not  the  slightest  effect. 
They  may  as  well  be  relieved  from  duty 
and  others,  whose  records  are  not  so  well 
known,  assigned  to  the  noble  work  in 
their  stead. 
The  freedom  the  young  "Mormons" 


want,  God  Almighty  has  vouchsafed  to 
them,  without  consulting  the  ministers, 
statesmen,  so  called  philanthropists  or 
social  philosophers  of  the  world.  He 
has  preserved  to  them,  through  the 
faithfulness, of  their  fathers,  the  sacred, 
pure  and  virtuous  principles  of  life,  which 
He  has  revealed  from  heaven.  These, 
applied  as  their  rule  of  conduct  from 
their  childhood  up,  are  producing  a  race 
of  men  and  women  who  are  strangers  to 
vice,  and  whose  characters  are  founded 
in  principles  of  truth,  honor  and  virtue. 
They  know  how  to  value  the  latter,  and 
the  knowledge  qualifies  them  to  perfectly 
understand  the  weakness  and  despair  of 
those  whose  prejudices  would  wage  a 
warfare  against  them.  Vice,  corruption, 
rottenness  in  which  the  world  is  deluged 
is  solving  the  problem  for  them.  While 
the  opposite  to  these,  just  so  far  as  ad- 
hered to,  is  working  out  the  grandest  tri- 
umph for  young  "Mormons"  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

Our  liberties,  thank  God,  are  not  in 
the  grasp  of  our  would  be  benefactors. 
The  liberty  of  license,  the  liberty  of  un- 
bridled passion,  we  can  afford  to  leave  to 
them.  It  is  the  rock  upon  which  they 
will  be  wrecked  and  utterly  lost.  But  the 
liberty  God  has  given  us,  in  preserving 
our  lives  pure  from  the  contaminations  of 
sin,  we  rejoice  in.  It  is  our  strength, 
with  which  we  shall  not  only  conquer 
self  but  the  world. 


MONOTONIES    OF    LIFE. 


There  is  nothing  so  difficult  to  endure 
as  monotony.  Whether  it  be  monot- 
ony of  sound  or  monotony  of  silence; 
whether  it  be  manifest  to  the  sight,  the 
heating,  smelling,  tasting,  feeling,  or  to 
all  the  five  senses  together,  it  makes  but 
little  difference.  There  is  nothing  more 
true  than  that  variety  is  the  spice,  which 
seasons  life's  feast  and  renders  it  palata- 
ble, and  nothing  more  wise  and  benefi- 
cent than  that  law  which  causes  the  con- 
tinual and  manifold  changes  in  the  midst 
of  life  and  nature.  Everything  is  made 
appreciable  to  the  human  sense  by  con- 


trast, and  were  it  not  for  experiencing 
opposites,  man  could  never  properly  dis- 
tinguish good  from  evil,  joy  from  sorrow, 
or  even  light  from  darkness.  I  might 
now  close  this  writing  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  said  about  all  I  have  to 
say  upon  this  topic,  but  it  suits  my  mind 
to  go  a  little  further,  even  at  the  risk  of 
furnishing  the  reader  with  an  apposite 
illustration  of  my  subject,  and  enlarge 
upon  some  of  the  axiomatic  statements 
given  above.  Monotony  is  caused  by  too 
much  of  one  thing  at  a  time.  To  exem- 
plify all  its  various  forms  and  manifesta- 
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tions,  would  require  more  space  than  the 
editor  could  allow,  more  time  than  the 
reader  could  give,  and  more  ability  than 
the  writer  possesses.  A  few  examples, 
such  as  may  present  themselves  as  we 
proceed,  must  therefore  suffice  the  pres- 
ent purpose. 

Considered  as  an  entirety,  life  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  such  a  thing  as 
monotony.  Nature  is  one  grand,  harmo- 
nious system  of  variety  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  though  in  some  or  all  of  her 
departments,  considered  severally,  she 
may,  at  times,  present  appearances  of 
sameness,  it  is  because  the  beholder  has 
ceased  to  contemplate  the  magnificent 
compass  and  economy  as  the  whole,  and 
confined  his  vision  to  the  boundaries  and 
workings  of  a  single  section  or  domain. 
One  can  only  justly  complain  of  life's 
monotony  who  is  compelled  to  survey 
one  face  of  the  many-sided  problem,  or 
be  subjected  for  too  long  a  period  to  any 
one  of  its  multifarious  operations.  This, 
however,  is  often  the  case,  or  man  thinks 
it  is,  which  amounts  to  much  the  same 
thing. 

Looking  around  upon  animate  or  inan- 
imate nature,  we  cannot  but  perceive  how 
wisely  and  carefully  the  great  Creator 
has  guarded  against  monotony  in  all  His 
works.  Where  will  we  find  two  faces  or 
two  forms  exactly  the  same?  Where 
may  two  sticks  or  stones  be  picked 
up  that  will  present  no  difference  of  as- 
pect? Nature  has  not  formed  them. 
Even  the  cunning  hand  of  Art,  if  em- 
ployed to  fashion  a  number  of  objects 
into  similarity,  though  it  establish  a  sort 
of  resemblance  between  them,  will  fall 
short  of  producing  identity  of  appear- 
ance. The  edict,  "Thus  far  but  no  far- 
ther," is  in  force,  and  as  surely  as  Na- 
ture has  ordained  that  everything  of. ev- 
ery kind  shall  bear  some  distinguishing 
features  by  which  it  may  be  known  from 
all  others,  so  surely  is  it  impossible  for 
man  to  set  aside  or  violate  the  decree. 
The  counterfeit  may  be  made  to  resemble 
its  original,to  resemble  it  closely,  even  to 
an  extent  that  will  deceive  the  finite  sen- 
ses, but  after  all  a  difference  will  remain, 
which  will  be  found  just  as  impossible  to 
remove,  as  it  would  be  to  cause  two  par- 


ticles of  matter  to  occupy  the  same  space 
simultaneously.     It  is  well  that  this  is  so. 
Suppose    all   men   or   all    women    were 
alike.     A  world  of  beauty  or  of  ugliness, 
as  the  case  might  be.     How  unutterably 
"stale,    flat    and    unprofitable"    such    a 
world  would  be.     Everybody  mistaking 
everybody  else  for  himself,  and  himself 
for  everybody  else.    The  only  good  thing 
I  can  imagine  would  result  from  such  a 
condition,  is  that  each  one  could,  without 
half  trying,  love  his  neighbor  as  himself, 
and  see  himself  as  others  see  him.     But 
seriously.     How  stupid   and  intolerable 
existence  would  be  if  we  could  not  meet, 
associate,  and  exchange  ideas  with  per- 
sons   who   looked,    acted,   and  thought 
differently  from  ourselves.      The  disgust 
with  which  we  contemplate  the  efforts  of 
any  one  who  strives  to  appear  like  an- 
other, is  a  slight  evidence  of  how  a  per- 
son would  feel  under  such  circumstances. 
We     instinctively    dislike     sameness, 
especially    if    attempted    by    imitation. 
Common    sense,  reason    demands    that 
every  intelligent  soul  shall  be  an  indi- 
vidual, manifesting  his  individuality  by 
being  himself  and  consequently  different 
from  everybody  else.     In  domestic  life 
is   found  ample   evidence  of  mankind's 
inherent  taste  for  variety.     Married  peo- 
ple as  a  rule,  are  not  only  dissimilar  in 
appearance  but  in  disposition.     Lovers 
and  companions  nearly  always   cherish 
predilections  for  a  cast  of  temperament 
and  character  opposite  to  their  own.     In- 
stance the  dark  choosing  the  light,  the 
light  the   dark,  the   tall   the   short,  the 
short  the  tall,   etc.      Persons  of  fierce 
temper  or  strong  passions  naturally  love 
those  of  gentler  disposition,  and  the  mild 
and  amiable  incline  to  those  of  passion- 
ate   and  vehement    natures.      Ask   the 
dark  complexioned  man  or  woman  for  a 
description   of   his  or  her  ideal  in  the 
other  sex;  either  will  very  likely  picture 
you  a  being  with  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes. 
Turn  to  a  blonde  with  the  same  question, 
and  you  are  quite  as  apt  to  receive  a  paint- 
ing   exactly  the    reverse;    eyes    whose 
black    brilliance   outshine   the   polished 
jet,  with  hair  as  dark  and  glossy   as  the 
raven's  plume.     I  have  heard  some  per- 
sons   declare    differently;    but  my  own 
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observation,  limited  though  it  be,  has 
taught  me  to  regard  them  as  exceptions. 
And  to  support  this  view,  which  is  by  no 
means  presented  as  original,  can  be  add- 
ed the  testimony  of  the  most  eminent  of 
sexual  scientists.  But  to  return.  There 
is  a  certain  sense  of  enjoyment  realized 
by  the  sight  of  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers, marching  down  the  street,  all 
dressed  alike,  all  stepping  alike,  with 
guns  and  bayonets  alike,  and  all  moving 
forward  with  the  same  mechanical  pre- 
cision; but  how  long  would  the  enjoy- 
ment last  if  such  a  sight  were  to  con- 
tinue a  whole  week,  or  even  a  whole  day? 
Would  not  the  uniforms  and  movements 
of  the  soldiery  become  oppressively 
monotonous  and  eventually  pall  upon 
the  sight?  A  change  of  any  kind,  a 
passer  by  in  civilian  attire,  a  ragged  man 
with  a  wheelbarrow,  or  a  small  boy 
whistling  ''Pinafore,"  would  be  hailed 
with  delight  by  the  splendor  sickened 
beholder. 

As  in  social,  so  in  natural  or  artistic 
life.  The  most  pleasing  of  natures  as- 
pects are  those  in  which  appear  a  variety 
of  her  phenomena.  How  beautiful  the 
sunshine  after  a  shower!  How  delight- 
ful the  shower  after  a  protracted  season 
of  sunshine.  It  is  the  change  that  makes 
it  so.  The  sun  shines  just  as  brilliantly 
before  the  shower;  the  shower  is  no 
less  beautiful  in  itself  when  it  pours  down 
three  days  in  succession.  But  the  con- 
trast gives  an  added  charm,  without 
which  it  would  be  esteemed  a  very  ordin- 
ary and  tiresome  sort  of  a  thing  indeed. 
The  most  fascinating  of  art's  productions, 
painting,music  or  poetry,  are  those  which 
contain  a  judicious  mixture  of  the  ele- 
ments with  which  it  is  her  ministry  to 
operate.  A  painting  of  clouds,  sun- 
beams, mountains,  a  river,  lake,  forest 
and  meadow,  artistically  arranged,  is  far 
more  attractive  and  refreshing  than  one 
which  presents  but  one  of  these  features. 
The  artist  who  made  a  dense  daub  of 
black  and  called  it  a  correct  picture  of 
London  in  a  fog,  no  doubt  succeeded  ad- 
mirably in  portraying  his  subject,  but  he 
failed  to  convince  his  critics  that  it  was  a 
very  pleasing  sight  to  gaze  upon.  Of 
course  such  things  as  solitary  beauties 


may,  and  do  exist,  but  they  exist  with 
reference  to  their  surroundings,  the  var- 
iety of  which  furnishes  the  contrast  that 
renders  the  lone  charms  attractive. 

Who  would  care  to  listen  long  to  a 
piece  of  music  which  was  one  prolonged 
strain  of  solemnity  and  grandeur,  or  an 
extended  concatenation  of  brilliant  runs, 
shakes  or  quivers  ?  Even  a  smooth  and 
delightful  melody,  too  long  continued, 
becomes  tedious,  and  hence  in  the  most 
masterly  of  musical  productions  we  find 
a  great  variety  of  movements,  combina- 
tions and  inflections.  Even  harsh  and 
discordant  passages,  horrible  if  unduly 
prolonged,  are  frequently  introduced  to 
break  the  monotony  of  harmony,  and  by 
placing  the  fine  and  coarse  effects  in  im- 
mediate contrast,  each  is  rendered  the 
more  effective  and  enjoyable.  It  is  the 
sunshine  and  shower  principle  over 
again. 

The  poet  who  would  please  his  readers 
must  not  crowd  his  verse  with  metaphor 
and  flights  of  fancy,  nor  allow  it  to  be 
entirely  barren  of  the  flowers  of  imagina- 
tion; he  must  neither  confine  himself  to 
abstruse  phraseology  nor  deal  entirely  in 
common  place  terms;  he  must  not  seek 
to  put  all  the  words  of  his  language  into 
one  poem,  nor  wed  himself  to  a  few 
words  and  phrases  and  allow  them  to 
continually  recur  in  his  writings.  Should 
he  fall  into  either  of  these  errors  he  will 
create  monotony  and  excite  weariness 
and  contempt.  How  annoying  it  is  to 
read  an  article  in  a  magazine  or  a  news- 
paper, or  listen  to  a  speech  wherein  these 
favoritisms  continually  occur.  A  foolish 
fondness  for  sound  will  often  induce 
speakers  as  well  as  writers  to  repeat  and 
repeat  pet  words  or  sentences,  which  they 
have  selected  in  past  time  and  laid  care- 
fully away  in  their  memories  for  future 
use,  until  the  reader  or  hearer  upon  turn- 
ing a  page,  or  hearing  a  new  topic  com- 
menced instinctively  dodges,  mentally, 
for  fear  of  having  the  verbal  missile 
thrown  at  him  again.  And  well  he  may; 
for  every  time  the  author  wishes  to  round 
off  a  sentence  with  a  flourish,  or  display 
what  he  intends  shall  pass  for  erudition 
with  the  sound-worshiping  multitude, 
out  jumps  the  pet,  reminding  one  of  the 
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clown  in  the  pantomime  with  his  silly 
laugh  and  "Here  we  are  again,"  as  he 
bounds  with  a  grimace  before  the  expect- 
ant audience.  A  truly  great  mind  will  de- 
spise this  empty  frippery.  Words  are  the 
signs  of  things,  and  should  always  mean 
something.  Dean  Swift's  model  for  a 
good  literary  style  was  "proper  words  in 
proper  places."  The  motto  is  worth 
cherishing.  If  every  word  uttered  meant 
something,  this  world  would  be  much 
more  quiet  than  it  is  now;  business  mat- 
ters would  be  greatly  facilitated,  true 
eloquence  would  be  more  abundant,  and 
reading  or  listening  would  become  a 
pleasure  where  it  is  often  a  task  and  a 
benefit  where  it  is  frequently  a  positive 
waste  of  time  and  attention. 

The  good  to  be  derived  from  variety  in 
the  visible  world,  is  well  evidenced  in  the 
case  of  the  traveler.  All  travelers  are 
not  intelligent  enough  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  their  peregrinations.  Many 
move  about  simply  because  it  is  fashion- 
able, and  because  they  have  the  money 
to  enable  them  to  do  so,  but  as  to  the 
benefit  they  derive,  unless  it  be  from 
change  of  air  or  diet,  the  experience  of 
the  locomotives  and  cars  of  our  continen- 
tal railroads  is  about  as  profitable,  and 
we  might  add  that  in  their  forward  and 
backward  trips  between  the  two  oceans, 
the  latter  are  nearly  as  well  qualified  to 
acquire  information  as  some  of  the  tour- 
ists moving  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Others,  however,  are  of  a  different  class 


altogether.  They  not  only  have  means 
to  travel,  but  they  also  have  minds  to  use 
while  traveling,and  to  such  a  one  the  ben- 
efits of  sight-seeing  and  experience  in 
other  lands  and  among  other  peoples, 
are  scarcely  to  be  overestimated.  Men 
who  always  stay  at  home,  never  moving 
out  of  a  certain  sphere  and  routine,  are 
very  apt  to  be  narrow  and  selfish  in  their 
views.  They  do  not  see  enough  of  the 
world  to  properly  appreciate  either  them- 
selves or  their  fellow  men,  and  like  a 
school  urchin  who,  while  his  teacher  was 
endeavoring  to  explain  to  him  the  exist- 
ence of  other  towns  and  cities,  piped  out: 
"Air  any  more  cities -in  the  world  besides 
this?"  they  think  the  place  they  live  in  is 
the  hub,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  universe 
and  their  associates  and  relations  the 
very  cream  of  society,  the  sum  mum  bo- 
num  of  the  whole  human  race.  But 
travel  enlightens  the  mind,  enlarges  the 
heart  and  expands  the  comprehension  of 
an  intelligent  being.  Set  a  conceited 
man  to  traveling,  let  him  see  other  cities, 
nations  and  races,  mingle  with  them, 
study  their  literature  and  observe  their 
customs,  and  if  he  be  not  an  absolute 
ninny,  he  will  soon  learn  what  a  little 
thing  he  is  in  the  world,  and  how  infini- 
tessimal  are  his  learning  and  influence  to 
the  vast  amount  that  remains  to  be  ac- 
quired. And  when  he  has  learned  this 
simple  and  important  truth,  he  will  have 
mastered  the  first  lesson  in  the  grand  art 
of  becoming  wise.  O.  F.  Whitney. 
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QUARTERLY   CONFERENCES. 

The  Conjoint  Quarterly  Conference  of 
the  Y.  L.  and  Y.  M.  M.  I.  Associations 
of  the  Sevier  stake  of  Zion,  was  held  in 
Richfield  Hall,  on  Saturday  evening, 
February  26,  1881.  A  large  congrega- 
tion of  the  young  people  was  in  attend- 
ance. 

Elders  F.  M.  Lyman  and  John  H. 
Smith  of  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  were  present  on  the  stand. 

After  opening  exercises,  the  Associa- 
tions   were    reported.      Superintendent 


Wm.  H.  Seegmiller  read  the  following 
interesting  summary:  Number  of  Asso- 
ciations 12,  all  of  which  were  reported. 
Number  of  members  435;  increase  76; 
number  of  regular  meetings  held  118; 
number  of  conjoint  sessions  26;  number 
of  special  meetings  5;  total  149;  mis- 
sionary labor,  number  of  visitors  sent 
66;  number  of  visitors  received  60; 
number  of  members  gone  on  missions  8; 
volumes  in  libraries  182;  value  of  books 
$180.50;  number  of  manuscript  papers  2; 
financial,  cash  paid  out  $106.03;  cash  on 
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hand  $35.72;  value  of  other  property 
on  hand  $166.34;  chapters  read  in  Bible, 
Book  of  Mormon,  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants, and  other  Church  works  165; 
lectures:  Bible  31;  Book  of  Mormon 
20;  Church  history  27;  miscellaneous 
46;  total  124;  number  of  testimonies 
borne  117. 

The  general  authorities  of  the  Y.  M. 
M.  I.  Associations  sustained  at  the 
last  General  Conference  were  presented 
and  sustained.  The  following  officers 
for  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  Associations  of  the 
Sevier  Stake  of  Zion  were  then  present- 
ed and  unanimously  sustained:  Wm. 
H.  Seegmiller,  superintendent;  Theo. 
Brandley  and  Harry  Payne,  counselors; 
Jno.  A.  Hellstrom,  secretary;  Wm. 
Ogden,  Jr.,  treasurer. 

When  the  business  items  were  trans- 
acted, discourses  by  Elders  John  H. 
Smith  and  F.  M.  Lyman  were  given, 
which  were  most  edifying  and  instruc- 
tive. Their  kind  and  timely  exhortations 
have  left  an  impression  upon  the  young 
men  and  women  which  will  never  be 
forgotten.  Conference  was  adjourned 
for  three  months  to  meet  in  the  Richfield 
Hall.  Benediction  by  Elder  A.  W. 
Buchanan,  Jr.,         Jno.  A.  Hellstro7n. 

Secretary. 


A  conjoint  Conference  of  the  Y.  M. 
and  Y.  L.  M.  I.  Associations  of  Summit 
■Stake,  was  held  at  Coalville,  on  Satur- 
day, March  26,  1881. 

Present  on  the  stand,  President  W. 
W.  Cluff,  Bishop  Robert  Salmon,  Sup- 
erintendent Ward  E.  Pack,  and  Counse- 
lors George  Beard  and  O.  F.  Lyons; 
sisters  Eliza  Rhead  and  Miriam  Frost  of 
the  Stake  Superintendency  of  the  Y.  L. 
Associations  and  Presidents  of  all  the 
Associations  in  the  county. 

After  the  opening  exercises,  verbal  re- 
ports were  made  by  the  presidents,which 
showed  that  the  Associations  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  The  following 
speakers  then  addressed  the  congrega- 
tion: Sister  M.  Frost,  Elders  George 
Beard  and  O.  F.  Lyons. 

In  the  afternoon  the  speakers  were  A. 
E.  Keeler,  President  W.  W.  Cluff,  who 
heartily  endorsed  the  work  of  the  Asso- 


ciations, realizing  they  would  effect  great 
reforms  among  the  people,  etc.,  Sister 
Eliza  Read,  Superintendent  Pack  and 
several  others  who  bore  faithful  testi- 
monies. 

Bro.  Pack  reported  that  all  of  the  As- 
sociations had  been  visited  by  the  Sup- 
erintendency, and  the  secretary  read  the 
statistical  report  which  was  received 
with  satisfaction. 

Jas.  B.  Rhead, 
Mary  J.  Brien, 
Stake  Secretaries. 


GHURCH    HISTORY   SUBJECTS. 
First  period,  Joseph  Smith.      From  A. 
D.  1805  to  A.  D.  1844. 

1.  Ancestry  and  birth  of  the  Prophet, 
1805. 

2.  Joseph's  first  vision,  1820. 

3.  Revelation  of  the  plates,  1823. 
(See  Book  of  Mormon  subject  y^,  Mor- 
oni x). 

4.  Possession  of  the  plates  by  Joseph, 
1827. 

5.  Exhibition  of  the  characters  to 
Prof.  Anthon  and  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  New 
York.     (See  Is.  xxix,  11,  12).     1828. 

6.  Restoration  of  the  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood by  John  the  Baptist,  1829. 

7.  The  three  witnesses  to  the  plates, 
1829. 

8.  Restoration  of  the  Melchizedec 
Priesthood,  1829. 

9.  Organization  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  1830. 

10.  Ordination  of  Elders;  Institution 
of  the  sacrament;  Imposition  of  hands, 
(See  Book  of  Mormon  subject  64,  also 
New  Testament  subject  15.)     1830. 

n.     Proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  1830. 

12.  Miracles;  First  conference,  1830. 

13.  False  accusation  and  arrest  of 
Joseph,  1830. 

14.  Mission  to  the  Lamanites,  1830. 
(See  Book  of  Mormon  subject,*  17). 

15.  Appointment  of  general  recorder 
and  Church  historian,  1831. 

16.  Consecration  af  the  land  of  Zion; 
Temple  site.  (See  Book  of  Mormon 
subject  12,  also  Bible  subject  39).     1831. 

17.  Joseph  acknowledged  president  of 
the  High  Priesthood;  Compilation  and 
publication  of  the  revelations  and  com- 
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mandments,  or  Doctrine  and  Covenants, 
1832. 

18.  Publication  of  the  Evening  and 
Morning  Star,  1832. 

19.  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church 
acknowledged,  1832. 

20.  Organization  of  the  High  Priests 
quorum;  Establishment  of  the  "First 
Presidency  of  Three;"  Standing  High 
Council  of  Twelve;  Name  "Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  first 
given,  1834. 

21.  Law  of  Tithing,  1834. 

22.  Quorum  of  the  "Twelve  Apostles" 
organized;  Seventies  quorum  com- 
menced, 1835.  (See  Book  of  Mormon 
subject  64,  also  New  Testament  subject 
10). 

23.  Mission  of  the  Twelve,  1835.  (See 
New  Testament  subject  23). 

24.  Visit  of  the  Savior,  Moses  and 
Elias,  1836.  (See  New  Testament  sub- 
ject 12). 

25.  The  Opening  of  foreign  missions, 

1837. 

26.  Gathering;  Mobbings  and  persecu- 
tions, 1837. 

27.  Governor  Boggs'  exterminating 
order,  1837.  (See  New  Testament  sub- 
ject 5  (d)  ). 

28.  Importuning  the  general  govern- 
ment for  redress,  1839. 

29.  The  work  abroad,  1840. 

30.  Persecution  of  Joseph,  1 841-2. 

31.  Revelation  of  the  Celestial  Law  of 
Marriage,  1843. 

32.  Assassination  of  Joseph  the  Pro- 
phet and  Hyrum  the  Patriarch,  1844. 
(See  New  Testament  subject  19.) 

Second  period,  Brigham  Young.  A. 
D.  1844  to  A.  D.  1877. 

1.  Ancestry  and  birth  of  Brigham 
Young,  1 80 1. 

2.  His  calling  to  the  ministry;  Presi- 
dent of  the  quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles, 1835.' 

3.  The  Temple  and  Nauvoo   House, 

1845. 

4.  Mexican  War;  Mormon  Battalion, 
1846.  (See  General  order  No.  1,  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  P.  St.  George  Cooke.) 

5.  Expulsion  of  the  Saints  from 
Nauvoo,  1846.  (See  Colonel  Kane's  ac- 
count.) 


6.  Second  organization  of  First  Pres- 
idency of  Three,  1847. 

7.  Pioneers;  Winter  Quarters  to  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  1847. 

8.  Entrance  into  Salt  Lake  Valley 
(Mexico),  1847. 

9.  Discovery  of  gold  in  California  by 
a  member  of  the  Mormon  Battalion, 
1848. 

10.  P.  E.  Fund  Company  emigration 
system;  Provisional  government  of  the 
State  of  Deseret,  1849. 

11.  Organization  of  the  Territory  of 
Utah;  Brigham  Young  governor,  1850. 

12.  Publication  of  the  Celestial  Law 
of  Marriage,  1852. 

13.  Salt  Lake  Temple,  1853. 

14.  Locusts;  Crickets;  Gulls,  1855. 

15.  First  session  of  the  Utah  Legisla- 
ture at  Fillmore,  1855. 

16.  Settlements. — Counties: Salt  Lake, 
Davis,  Weber,  Utah,  Tooele,  Sanpete, 
Iron,  Millard,  Box  Elder,  (Carson, 
Nev.,)  Juab,  Washington,  Summit, 
(Green  River,  Wy.,)  Morgan,  Cache, 
Bear,  Kane,  Rich,  Wasatch,  Piute, 
(Bear  Lake,  Idaho,)  (Oneida,  Idaho,) 
(Uintah,  Wy.,)  Sevier,  Uintah,  Emery, 
San  Juan. 

16.     Buchanan's  war,  1857-8. 

18.  Arkansas  Fugitives';  Treachery, 
1858. 

19.  National  Trans-Continental  R.  R. ; 
Telegraph;  Stage;  Pony  express; 
Freight. 

20.  Indian  difficulties;  Utes,  1849-50; 
Pahvants,  1853;  Sandpitchers,  1866-67; 
Pieds  and  Navajos,  1866. 

21.  Explorations  and  expeditions. 

22.  Home  industries. 

23.  Co-operation ;  Provo  leading  as 
the  first  Co-operative  Mercantile  Insti- 
tution established. 

24.  Arizona  settlements. 

25.  Stake  organizations. 

26.  Demise  of  President  Young,  1877. 


Competency  means,  to  all  reasonable 
beings,  cleanliness  of  person,  decency 
of  dress,  courtesy  of  manners,  oppor- 
tunities of  education,  the  delights  of 
leisure,  and  the  bliss  of  giving. —  Whip- 
ple. 


AD  VER  TI SEMEN!  S. 


T.    B.    CARDON, 

LOGAN      CITY,      UTAH. 

Clocks,  Jewelry,  Plated  Ware 

AND 

SPECTACLES. 


Rockford  Quick  Tram,Waltham,  Elgin, 

AND     OTHER     WATCHES. 


Repairing  done  by  Competent  Workmen 
and    Guaranteed. 


JAS.  T.HAMMOND, 

Bookseller  &  Stationer, 

LOGAN     CITY,   UTAH. 

CARRIES   A   FULL   LIST  OF 

CHURCH    WORKS. 


PICTURES  and  PORTRAITS 

«  ouled  and  Enlarged  to  any  Size. 


Photographs  taken  in  the  Best  Style 
by  First-Class  Artists. 


FRAMES,  CHROMOS,  ENGRAVINGS  AND 
ALL  KINDS  OF  VIEWS. 


Always    has     In     Stock    the    Standard 

Historical,   Biographical  and 

literary   Works. 


MAKES   A    SPECIALTY  OF 

Furnishing  on  Short  Notice, 

ANY 

(Periodical  or  (Book  (Published 
in  the  United  States. 


LISE&AL  DISCOUNT  QTVEN  to  T.  X.  K.'I.  A'3. 


LOGAN     BRANCH 

Wholesale     and    Retail, 

OFFERS    A    LINE   OF 


Which  for  variety  is  equal  to  any  north  of  Salt  Lake  City. 


BOOTS     j^lIsTID     SHEOE3S, 

Home  Made  and  Best  Imported  Makes- 

MENS'  YOUTHS'  and  BOY'S  CLOTHING. 

"Champion  Monitor, "   "Charter  Oak" 

And  other  Cooking  and  Heating  Stoves. 

SCHOOL  AND  BLANK  BOOKS.  STATIONERY.  INK.  &C,  &C. 


J    M,"> 


H.   S.   ELDREDGE, 

Superinterdent. 


R.   S.   WATSON, 

Manager. 


A  D I  ER  TISE  MEN!  S. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  THE  BEST,  IT  WILL  SURELY  BE 

A.    BAIN    WAOOIsT, 

They  have  long  been  tried,  and  have  stood  the  test  better  than 
any   other  wagon.     It  is  so  with  the 

Oliver  Chilled  and  Molina'  Flows,  Tiger  Ha;  Rakes,  Champion  Machines,  Triumph 
Drills,  Vibrating  and  Scotch  Harrows,  Hardwood  and  Warn  Material. 

g£if°  These  are  first-class  goods,  and  we  guarantee  full  satisfaction. 

HOWARD  SEBEEE,  Salt  Lake.  SEBEEE,  FEEBIS  St,  HOLT,  Ogden. 


FenMe  and  Western  Marlets. 


No.  1237 
1st  south  St., 


No.    r>2 
2nd  South  St, 


WHITE  &  SONS 


Proprietors- 
Have  always  on  hand  the  choicest  of  meats 
in  season.  Pork  and  Eeet  Sausages 
Bologna   and   all   kinds 
of  dried  meats. 


All  orders  entrusted  to  our  care  prompt- 
ly delivered. 


DAVID   JAMES, 

PLUMBER,  TINNER,   GAS  AND  STEAM 

FITTER.     WATER  PIPES 

LAID  TO  ORDER. 

DEALER' IN  PUMPS,  HOSE  AND  IRON  PIPES, 

AND    SHEET   LEAD. 

Office  and  Work  Shop,  West.  Temple  Street, 
Opposite  City  Meat  Market. 


MORRIS  &  EVANS, 

GRAVE  AND  MONUMENTAL  MASONS, 

FLASTER^  OF  PARIS  MANUFACTURERS, 

BUILDERS  &   CONTRACTORS; 

P.  0.  Box,  1065,  SALT  LAZE  CITY. 


SEARS  &  lilDailif:, 

GENERAL  DEALERS  IN 

Grain,  Floor  and  Seeds, 


B5  and  57 
Fast  Temple  Street, 


SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


H.   B.  CLAWSON. 

Dealer  in  Wool,  Hides,  Pelts,  Furs,  pfc,  Agri- 
cultural Implements  of  all  kinds,  Steel  Bot- 
tom Scrapers,  Victor  Cane  Mills,  James  Lef- 
fel's  Turbine  Wheels,  Economy  Portable  Hay 
Press,  Machine  Extras,  Spring  Wagons,  Farm 
Wagons,  Hazard  Powder,  Glidden's  Steel 
Barb  Fence  Wire,  Farm  and  Church  Bells, 
Kennedy's  celebrated  Sheep  Dip.  Goods  not 
in  Stock  ordered  on  Commission  when  de- 
sired.   1212  and  1216  South  Temple  Street. 


ostrM   of  Tr&&0,   IiQgam 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED 


Studebaker  Farm  and  Spring  Wagons,  Buckeye  Mowers  and 

Reapers,  Furst  Sf  Bradley  South  Bend  Chilled  Ploivs, 

Harrows,  Sulky  Flows  and  Bakes,  Etc. 


ALSO    IDE.A-XjEIES.S     I3>T 


HARBWOOB,  BOLTS,  M,  STEEL,  CHAM,  &  ALL  KINDS  CT  FARM  FIXTURES. 

We  kindly  invite  our  triends  to  call  and  examine  our  stock  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

FRED.    TURNER,    Superintendent. 


A  D I  rER  TISEMENTS. 


TI  LEAD 


OF    THE    GEEAT    WEST. 


C.     M.    I., 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


This  Institution  Carries  in  its  Immense  Stock,  Complete  Lines  of 


Dry    Goods, 


Groceries, 


Hard 


ware, 


Glassware, 

Clothing, 


Crockery, 


Carpets,  and 

Boots  and  Shoes. 


WILLIAM    JENNINGS, 

Superintendent. 


AD  VERTISEMENTS. 


lEHsasssa  3301333  a  *  <*  i^iircn^KnH 


^^^p 

^^M, 


Wall  Paper,  Feathers,  Baby  Carriages 
CARPETS, 

.inoleums,  Oil  Cloth,  Mats,  Window 
Cornices,  Window  Shades, 

LACE  CURTAINS,  LAMBREQUINS,   AT 

H.     DINWOODEY'S, 


First  South  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 


GENUINE  GOODS  AND  REASON- 
ABLE PRICES. 


•G. 

Druggist  ui  Ptaisist, 

ii  EAST  TEMPLE  ST.,  SALT  LAZE  CITY,  UTAH, 
Keeps  a  Complete  Stock  of 

Pure    Drugs,    Medicines     and 
Chemicals, 

FANCY  AND   TOILET  ARTICLES, 

Fine  Soaps,  Perfumery,  Ilnir  Oils, 
Bay  It  urn  and  Eru  de  Cologne. 


B^°  Physicians  Prescriptions  and 
Family  Recipes  Filled  in  a  Skillful 
and  Conscientious  manner. 


BUT  THE  BEST! 


Schuttler  Farm    Wagons, 

Schuttler  Spring  Wagons,  Cortland  Spring 
Wagons  and  Buggies.  Buckeye  Reapers  and 
Mowers,  Sweepstakes  Threshing  Machines, 
Minnesota  Chief  Threshing  Machines,  Haines 
Headers,  Furst  and  Bradley  Plows,  South 
Bend  Chilled  Plows,  Fousts  Hay  Loaders,  Se  f 
Dump  Sulky  Hay  Hakes,  Hand  Dump  Sulky 
Hay  Rakes,  Dederick's  Hay  Presses,  Ames 
Portable  Steam  Engines,  Cooper  &  Co.'s  Saw 
Mills,  Leffel  Turbine  Wheels,  Scutls  Steel  Four 
Barbed  Fencing  Wire. 


My  Stock  is  Large  and  Complete, 

And  will  be  Sold  at  Lowest  Prices  nnd 
on  1  literal  'terms. 


Letters   of  inquiry   answered  promptly. 


GEO.  A.  LOWE, 

Salt  Lake  City,  and  Ogden,  Utah. 


THE  OGDEN  PIPE  CO., 

Is  now  prepared  to  furnish  the 

1I0RT0N  WATER  PIPE 
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In  large  or  small  quantities,  at  prices  ranging  from  ONE- 
THIRD  to  ONE-HALF  the  cost  of  IE0N. 
Farmers,    Miners,  Municipal   Aurhorities   and  all 
Corporations  or  Individuals  Requiring 

WM.  H.  PETERSEN, 

BUTCHER. 


Should  send  for  Circulars  and  Pricks  be- 
fore puichasing  elsewhere.  We  guarantee 
our  pipe  lo  last  as  long.sustain  as  much  pres- 
sure, and  to  equal  in  all,  and  excel  in  many 
lespects  the  very  best  standard  iron  pipe 
manufactured.      It  combines 

LIGHTNESS  WITH  STRENGTH, 

AND 

CHEAPNESS    with    DURABILITY. 

And  where  constantly  used,  will  last  for  gen- 
ei  at  ions.    It  'an   be  laid   at  a  nominal   cost 
and  sent  to  distant  points  at  one-fourth  the 
cost  for  transportation  ol  iron  tubing. 
For  particulais,  prices,  &c„  apply  to 

THE  OCDEN  PIPE  CO., 

Ogden, Utah. 

The  Choicest   Meats  at   the 
Cheapest  Prices. 

12£»5    Thirst    South    Street, 

SALT    LAKE    CITY. 


